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Editorial. 

CHINESE Christian students educated abroad are no longet 
a rarity. Their numbers and influence are. a growing -factor. 
These students are at once a problem and 
an opporunity. It is sometimes said that 
these students appear to forget on: theif 
return. home the Christianity that they have espoused with 
varying degrees of earnestness abroad. In some cases this is 
unfortunately so. Many: of them, however, become’ before 
long’ effective forces for good, even though their sphere of 
service may for various reasons be at first somewhat restricted: 
For most of them the task of finding themselves among their 
own, people is one with features as acutely difficult as for. the 
foreign missionary. -They are the advance waves of a dimly 
understood civilization : they think and act in ways strange to 
those who have changed but little during their absence and 
often. they do not receive the same consideration granted to a 
foreigner who is expected to do things unlike civilized folk: 
They have spent'a ‘number of years among circumstances that 
tend to denationalize them. The conséequerice ‘is that their 
attempts to.enter into the life of the local church do not inducé 
congeniality. Herein lies; we are’satisfied, the explanation of 
much that looks like loss of Christian service. They have, 
with rare exceptions, to readjust themselves ; oftentimes have 
to let go of some of their over-ambitious hopes and learn anew 
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how to apply their new ideas. These students need first of all 
our sympathy, then opportunities to work along lines that 
appeal tothem. Real tact is needed in bringing thein forward— 
usually they are of the type that.will mot sit on the back seat. 
It is the duty of the missionary who has such students connected 
with his work to see that in a tactful way they are given 
opportunities of service. 
* * * 
THE treatment of Chinese disembarking on the Pacific Coast 
of the United States has improved so much that the question 
passed almost entirely from the mind 
The Rights of Chinese oF ost of us. Yet here, as in most 
oe ” other lines of human activity, there is 
nited States. 
still some room for improvement. A 
petition was recently presented to us by a Chinese pastor of 
many years’ residence in the United States, looking to the 
securing for Chinese entering the United States the same 
treatment accorded all other aliens. The petition ..when 
presented had already been signed by many prominent in 
Christian work. Among other things it is proposed to bring 
to the attention of the Chinese the readiness with which Amer- 
ican missionaries supported the purpose of the petition. Finally 
the petition will be presented to the Government of the United 
States. The two points in the petition are, first, that no 
indignity or inconvenience from which people of other national- 
ties are exempt, should be shown to any Chinese entering the 
United States, and, second, that in investigating the case of a 
Chinese suspected of having wrongfully entered the United 
States, the burden of proving his guilt should be on the 
Government. Both these requests seem only fair and just. 
It is beneath the dignity of the United States to show unfair 
treatment to the citizens of any other country, whether they 
are Chinese or not. Then it does not accord with the high 
position of the United States in the council of nations to lay 
upon a suspected Chinese the burden of proving his innocence 
and then proceed to discredit the only source of evidence 
he has, his countrymen. The loss of prestige occasioned by 
the unjust treatment of all suspected Chinese who enter the 
United States is too high a price to pay for guarding against 
being deceived by a few. We trust that here as elsewhere 
the genius of the United States for the square deal will have 
full play. 
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Tue London Times has recently contained a series of 
fourteen remarkable articles on ‘‘Indian Unrest,’’ evidently 
written by a well-informed politician. He goes 

causes which render the problems of Constitutional Govern- 
ment in India so aggravated. Many of these causes are pecu- 
liar to India, and therefore have no bearing on similar unrest 
in China, but there is the same steady impact of new ideas on 
the ancient civilization, imperfect assimilation of those ideas, 
and the disintegration of old beliefs. But the point of greatest 
interest for China is his indictment of the Indian system of 
Government education, which he characterizes as based none 
too firmly on mere intellectualism and bereft of all moral or 
religious sanction. He points out that the formation of charac- 
ter on a sound moral basis is inseparable from a sound religious 
basis, and here the neutrality of the British Government has 
simply let loose a godless Western education which has filled 
the minds of Young India with a crude and ill-digested parcel 
of ideas of which the spiritual forms no part whatever. Ac- 
cordingly, we hear of demands for power which the agitators 
are wholly incompetefit to wield even if they got it to-morrow. 


* 

Tr is thus seen that the ‘attempt td divorce Ethics and Re- 
ligion has failed in India fo prodtice the sort of leaders which 
Etbics and Religion every country must Have’ if deeds are to 

not Divorceable. follow speech. 

Count Okuma hds lately said ¢ ‘‘ The fatal defect in the 
teachings of the great Sages of Japan and China is that while 
they deal with virtues and morals, they do not sufficiently 
dwell on the spiritual nature of man, and any nation that ne- 
glects the spiritual, though it may flourish for a time, must 
eventually decay. The origin of modern civilization is to be 
found in the teachings of the Sage of Judea, by whom alone 
the necessary moral dynamic is supplied.”’ 

A hastily compiléd book on Ethics put in the curriculum 
is a poor substitute for the daily arid hourly study of the ancient 
classics. The recént’ revelations made by a teacher of twelve 
years’ experience at Foochow, cast a lurid light on the state 
of China’s new schools. One is fain to believe that the facts so 
boldly set forth in the speech of Mr. Ling are the exception, not 
the rule, but the danger of a universal moral paralysis among 
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teachers and students is sufficiently great. Perhaps the Chinese 
Government is powerless to correct such deep-seated evils. At 
any rate, Mr. Ling’s speech is a powerful argument for mission 
schools where ethics and religion occupy their natural and in- 
evitable relation. The teaching of Henry Churchill King, 
President of Oberlin College, in his ‘‘ Personal and Ideal Ele- 
ments in Education”, is sorely needed in the new schools of 


China. 
* * 
WE welcome every indication that the Chinese Christians 
are beginning to realize their heritage in Missions and are 
taking hold of the work with their own 
po hands. A very interesting phase of ‘‘self- 
ea support’’ has just been exhibited in the 


preparation of Presentation copies of the New Testament to 
the Empress Dowager, the Prince Regent, The Empress 
Mother and Infant Emperor. The idea originated about a 
year and a half ago in the minds of some Christians in Shensi, 
and from then till now, the collecting of funds, amounting 
to some $1,400, has been done almost entirely by the Chinese, 
with a Chinese Secretary and Treasurer. The Bible Societies 
having still some copies of the Imperial edition, facsimiles of 
the copy presented by the women of China to the Empress 
Dowager a number of years ago, it was decided to use these 
instead of printing a new edition, each copy being bound in 
silver covers, which are again encased in elaborately carved 
caskets, both portraying scenes in the life of our Lord. 


* * * 


Dr. ARTHUR T. PrERSON, the Editor-in-Chief of the 
Missionary Review of the World, was scheduled to be in China 
during the month of December, and would be pre- 
pray pared to give lectures and addresses if desired. We 
are sorry to learn, however, that he has been detained 
by illness in Japan, and so will not be able to reach China as 
soon as expected. Dr. Pierson for many years, both by voice 
and by pen, has been a strong advocate of Missions, and his 
presence will be heartily welcomed wherever he may go. We 
trust the present indisposition may be but temporary, and that 
the missionaries of China may, many of them, be able to welcome 
him in a visit to their fields of labor. | 
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OcToBER 24th was the soth anniversary of the ratification 
of the Treaty of Tientsin, under which the importation of 
Indian opium into China became legalized. 
‘‘Jubilee’’ would be a misnomer to apply to 
such an anniversary. We are pleased to see 
that a concerted appeal is being made to the churches and 
Christian communities in Great Britain, asking that united 
effort be made to induce the British government to give prompt 
and complete release to the Chinese government from its treaty 
obligations in regard to the importation of the drug. Now 
that China has shown her dona fides in the suppression of opium 
we think she ought to be given a free hand in the matter and 
no longer be hampered by any treaty or other regulation which 
might be construed by her into an excuse for delay in complete 
extermination of the use of the drug by her people. We under- 
stand that the Chinese are sending appeals to England that they 
may be set free from the Opium Treaty at ouce, and it might 
be well if schools would unite in sending letters signed by the 
students, and so give added impetus to the good work. The 
true ‘‘ Jubilee’’ can be held when Great Britain has severed her 
connection with the traffic forever and when China has cast off 
her shackles and become a people free from the curse of opium. 

* * 

A VERY quiet but far-reaching work is that which is being 
done by the Young Men’s Christian Association in Tokyo for the 
Chinese students which are gathered 
there. From time to time missionaries 
from China have gone there to assist 
for a few days in special services, and they all bear testimony 
to the importance of the work and the need there is for greater 
effort. There are still some three thousand Chinese students in 
Japan, not so many as a few years ago, but, coming as they do 
from so many parts of China, and to return as they soon will to 
take up important positions in their native land, it is difficult to 
overestimate the importance of the work among them. Itisa 
strategic position. And yet it is a work which no Mission other 
than the Y. M. C. A. is likely to take up, as it is of such a 
transient nature and so disconnected with the more direct work 
here in China. We may well remember them in our prayers, 
and, if opportunity offers, lend a hand. A recent word from 
there is that the work is more encouraging, and that a number of 
strong young men have been baptized during the last few weeks. 


Tientsin Treaty 
and Opium. 
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WITH a.view to furthering the interests of the Wu-Han 
University Scheme, Lord William Cecil and Mr. A. L. Sinith, 
Senior Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford, recent. - 
Tbe Wu-Han ly made a tour in America, visiting many of the 
cy Sci as leading university centres. They met with a 
Scheme. é 
most cordial reception, and committees are now 
being formed in connection with Columbia, Yale, Harvard, 
Chicago, and Toronto Universities. In each case the President 
of the University signified his willingness to serve on the 
committee. Two professors have been appointed, viz., Mr. 
Stanley V. Boxer, B.Sc. Engin., Edinburgh, who has already 
reached Hankow and has commenced the study of Chinese, and 
Mr. J. C. Pringle, an Oxford first class man, who is completing 
an engagement with the Japanese government before coming to 
China. It has been arranged that Mr. Leslie Johnston, Secretary 
of the General Committee of the United Universities’ Scheme, 
will visit China and America during the coming autumn. 
* * 
In our last issue we referred, in our paragraph on ‘‘ Cen- 
tralization,’’ to the failure of crops in the Province of Anhwi, 
and how, because of railway facilities, rebellion 
—fomented by the discontented—was crushed 
before it began. We now learn that the worst 
anticipations of our correspondent are more than realised. ‘The 
people in the northern part of the Proviuce are face to face 
with one of the worst famines in their history. The rainfall 
this summer was the greatest of which there is any record, and 
_ the autumn crops were a total failure over a region of approxi- 
mately seven thousand square miles. It is estimated that two 
and a half millions of people are affected, and the death-roll of 
the coming months is bound to be very great, unless adequate 
relief can be given. Rev. E. C. Lobenstine, who has made 
two trips through the famine region, says: 
‘‘’The gentry and people were everywhere desirous of enlisting 
the sympathy and help of the foreigners. They spoke in most . 
appreciative terms of the work done three years ago in Kiangsu 
Province, and were eager to have the Famine Relief Committee 
undertake work this year also. At Nanhsiichou the ‘‘ self-govern- 
ment society ’’ called on us repeatedly and entertained us in their 
room; and at Mengchen the members of the local Chamber of 
Commerce were earnest in their appeals for help. They are fully 
awake to the seriousness of the situation, for the number of persons 


affected is very large, and the length of time to the spring harvest 
is long. For six months, hundreds of thousands will be absolutely 
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destitute. Probably over a million people in this region will be 
dependent upon the charity of others ; hard-working, diligent people 
suffering from causes over which they had no control.” 

Arrangements are being made to form a Chinese and foreign 
relief committee ; and we trust that the transit facilities which 
were so helpful in putting down disturbance, will be as helpful 
in forwarding supplies to the poor sufferers. From a telegram 
received from Dr. Patterson, of Suchien, it would appear that 
the famine extends to the northern part of the province of 
Kiangsu. 

* * 

Too much stress cannot be placed upon the significance 
and importance of the meeting which is to be held this month 
of December, 7th to rath, in Hankow, of 
the National Convention of the Evangelistic 
Association of China, the programme of 
which was given in full in our October 
issue. Delegates are expected from many parts of China, both 
Chinese and foreign, and while Chinese will be the language 
of the Convention, some of the addresses will be in English. 
It is hoped that this Convention will give a great impetus to 
Evangelistic work, which is sometimes in danger of being over- 
shadowed by the great demand for institutional work, and, 
especially, that the many who thus meet together may receive 
a new spiritual uplift and new encouragement which they will 
take back to their several fields of labor and which may result 
in great and wide-spread blessing. 

| * * * 

THE ins and outs of the suppression of the Opium Trade 
are difficult to follow. It was supposed that India would have 
| to meet a large deficit in her annual revenue 
from the decreasing amount of the drug 
exported. But, strange to say, up to the 
present, the enhanced price of opium, consequent on the 
decreased production in China and the possibility of eventual 
total suppression, has sent up the price to such a figure that 
the revenue of India has been increased some twenty five per 
cent. Over a few years ago. This, however, cannot long con- 
tinue, as the advance in price will hardly continue to keep pace 
with the diminished production, but meantime India will the 
easier be able to adjust herself to the new conditions, in which 
we believe she will ultimately find herself much better off 
every way than ever before. 
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The Sanctuary 


And He spake a parable unto them to the end that they ought 
always to pray, and not to faint.—Lk. xviii. 1. 

Giving thanks always for all things in the name of our Lord 
Jesus Christ to God, even the Father.—Eph. v. 20. 


THANKSGIVINGS. 


That our spiritual life is not 
an earth-born spark but a God- 
given fire. (P. 763.) 

That “for those in Christ Jesus 
He has sent forth the Spirit of 
Life, and God’s Spirit of Life 
is the source and stay of our 
spiritual life.’”’ (P. 764.) 

That we may trust our Bibles. 
That ‘‘therein is found an ac- 
curate accouut of what Christ 
said and did and an inspired ex- 
position of what His death, His 
resurrection and His life in 
heaven mean for us.’’ (P. 767.) 

For the mission work that has 
been begun among the Tai race. 
(P. 786.) | 

For the advance movement of 
the American Bible Society in 
Hunan. (P. 809.) 

For the forward movement in 
S. S. work, including the work 
of Mr. Tewkesbury and of Dr. 
Parker. (P. 809.) . 

For the C. E. Society’s 
“splendid record during the 
year’’ in Honan including their 
inspiring convention. That the 
Chinese Christians can them- 
selves carry on aggressive evan- 
gelistic work. (P. 810.) 

For the work of grace in Sien- 
yu, Fuhkien. (P. 811.) 


For the work in Korea, ‘‘ far 
better than the China mission- 
aries who have not themselves 


seen it think it to be.’’ 
813.) 

For the liberality of the Korean 
Christians and their great prog- 
ress in self-support. (P. 813.) 


cP. 


PETITIONS. 


That we may experience that 
**the secret of the spiritual life 
of the missionary is to have the 
life of God coursing through and 
through us without hindrance.”’ 
(P. 766.) 

That we may not be ‘‘ stunted 
ill-shaped fruitless trees because 
of the constrictions we have put 
on God’s life within us in the 
past.”’ (P. 766.) 

That our musical talent, social 
instincts, physical vigor, and all 
our energies and abilities may 
burst out only through the chan- 
nel purified by grace. (P. 768.) 

For contentment in spending 
‘* days full of little things.’’ (P. 
769.) 

That we may preach with the 
persuasion of the Holy Spirit and 
not with the eloquence of the 
religious politician. (P. 769.) 

For the millions of unevangel- 
ized people of the Tai race in 
South China and Indo China. 
(P. 789.) 

For the meeting of the Evan- 
gelistic Association at Hankow. 

For the ‘‘ week of prayer” 
meetings. For Revival. 
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The Spiritual Life of the Missionary* 
' BY BISHOP MOLONY 
Ti] FEEL greatly the responsibility that the Committee of 


the Shanghai Missionary Association has laid upon me 

in their invitation to open this session with a paper on 

the Spiritual Life of the Missionary. We want, I doubt 
not, all who have met here, words of inspiration and of 
practical suggestion for our own souls’ life as we return to our 
missionary work, most of us after some pause and relaxation in 
the summer, and I hope there may be some message of hope 
and help in the words penned off the coast of Japan on a subject 
that has been thought and prayed over during my own holiday 
in that country. 

The missionary’s spiritual life in each word suggests hope, 
for the missionary is one ‘‘sent forth by the Holy Ghost,”’’ 
and into his spirit life is poured by the same Holy Spirit. I 
have not to write about the tending of an earth born spark, but 
of a God given fire. 

The expression ‘‘spiritual life’’, which is so common 
amongst us, has its origin, I suppose, in the 8th chapter of 
Romans. ‘‘To be spiritually-minded is life and peace’’ and 
‘the law of the Spirit of Life in Christ Jesus made me free from 
the law of sin and death.’’ In this latter verse the revisers 
unhesitatingly take the word ‘‘spirit’’ to refer to the Holy 
Spirit, and this reminds us that the spiritual life is the life 
wrought in the human spirit by the Spirit the Life giver. 

We want some thought that will inspire and strengthen us 
as we face again the powers of sin and death that are around 
us; here it is: ‘* The principle of the Spirit of Life in Christ 
Jesus made me free from the principle of sin and death.’’ I have 
ventured to translate /aw by princeple. ‘That is the word we 
use of powers and influences of general application, whose 
methods of action have not been exactly defined, though we 
are more and i:nore used to speak of any force whose regularity 


* Address before the Shanghai Missionary Association. 
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can be depended on as- governed by laws—the laws of force, 
of gravitation, and so forth. Here St. Paul is dealing with 
three principles which he calls laws—the law of God, that 
standard of right, written in every man’s conscience as an ethical 
instinct and written for the Jews in their moral code, thie 
principle of right and goodness, the law of God in which ‘‘[ 
delight after the inward man.’’ Secondly, the law of sin and 
death, that principle of moral depravity which struggles against 
the law of God even in those who are regenerate and which 
makes them cry out on account of their wretchedness. Thirdly, 
there comes into view a third principle or law which in the 
Christian should make him shout aloud as the soldier shouts 
when the tide of battle turns and he rushes forward to victory ; 
as the Apostle thought of it he concluded this chapter, which 
vindicates his proposition that there is full salvation for the 
Gentile, with the pean: ‘‘ Nay, in all these things we are more 
than conquerors through him that loved us.’’ And this third 
principle, which comes in to turn the battle between man’s 
depravity and God’s standard in favour of the latter is this 
‘‘the law of the Spirit of Life in Christ Jesus’’—the great 
principle of life, the life of God, made effectual for those who 
are in Christ by the operation in them of the Holy Spirit. 

You have asked me to speak of the Missionary’s Spiritual 
Life. I will come to some practical suggestions presently as 
regards the subjective side, but first I want to give you this one 
word of hope—LiFr. To me it is a most inspiring word. ‘Too 
often it is only thought of from the side of duration, then it is 
called, as so often in the Epistles and Gospels, ‘‘ eternal life.’’ 
But think of it to-night in its intensity and diversity. How 
many are the manifestations of life in this world from the lowest 
form of vegetable life to the highest animal life in man and up 
to the spiritual forms of life in angel or man and in God 
Himself. Life is the greatest, most complicated, most mysterious 
force of which we know. It overcomes all other forces, and 
the source of it is God the Father. God has life in Himself ; 
He has given to the Son to have life in Himself, and for those 
in Christ Jesus He has sent forth the Spirit of Life, and God’s 
Spirit of Life is the source and stay of our spiritual life. 

St. Paul knew it as a Christian ; he knew it much more as 
a missionary, and so should we. What do we know of St. 
Paul before he became a missionary? I mean before Acts xiii. 
3. Well, we know that he was an evangelist at Damascus, 
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a learner in Arabia and perhaps at Tarsus, a prophet and 
teacher at Antioch. But he wasn’t much tothe fore; when 
Barnabas went to Tarsus to seek him and brought him to 
Tarsus there doesn’t appear to have been any great stir. When 
those scattered by the persecution came and preached there at 
first ‘*the hand of the Lord was with them, and a great multi- 
tude that believed turned to the Lord,’’ and when Barnabas 
was sent from Jerusalem to see what was going on again we 
read that ‘‘ much people was added unto the Lord,’’ but when 
he brought Saul along all we read is, ‘‘they were gathered 
together for a whole year in the church and taught much 
people,’’ and later when the names of the prophets and teachers 
in Antioch are given, among five names, though Barnabas’ is 
first, Saul’s is last. He had not yet come into prominence. Is 
it allowable to suggest that perhaps the intellectual understand- 
ing of the Christian faith as the fulfilment of the Israelitish 
hope had been very engrossing, or that he was going through 
that period of self-conquest referred to so pathetically in 
Romans 7 and 8; that he was in fact being fitted for, but had 
not yet attained to the vocation and the gifts of a missionary ? 
St. Paul had as much to learn and as much of self to conquer 
as most men, and the call to be a missionary does not end 
till at least some Ate has been made in the personal 
spiritual life. 

So when we deal with the subject ‘‘The Missionary’s 
Spiritual Life’? we ask, What extra gift of their life through 
the Spirit may the missionary expect and claim? Just this: 
they were ‘‘sent forth by the Holy Ghost,’’ and in St. Paul’s 
case it made all the difference. A few verses further down we 
read, ‘‘Saul, who is also called Paul, filled with the Holy 
Ghost, fastened his eyes on him and said;’’ the Holy Spirit 
gave him penetration, insight, into the souls of men. At the 
next place at which they stopped, after the first preaching, they 
had many followers, and the next Sabbath almost the whole city 
was gathered together to hear the word of God ; then the word 
of the Lord was spread abroad throughout all the region, and 
the disciples were filled with joy and with the Holy Ghost. 

There is no need to follow out the experiences of this 
mighty missionary. They fill the larger half of the book of 
the Acts and they overflow for us in the letters which he wrote 
to'the churches he founded. His preaching was ‘‘in demon- 
stration of ‘the Spirit-and-of power,”’ his ‘Gospel came ‘‘in the 
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Holy Ghost and in much assurance,’’ and his explanation of | 
it was this: ‘‘I labour . . . according to his working, which 
worketh in me mightily.” It was the life of God coursing 
through his spiritual nature. ‘*I live, yet no longer I, but 
Christ liveth in me.’’ Zhe secret of the spiritual life of the 
missionary is to have the life of God, coursing through and 
through one without hindrance. 

St. Paul was not a’ great missionary because of his great 
intellectual power, nor because of his enthusiastic temperament, 
nor because of his combination of Jewish religious traditions 
with Greek culture and Roman citizenship, nor because of his 
eloquence (though he was once mistaken for Hermes, the 
messenger of the gods); he was not a great missionary because 
he combined in himself all these qualifications, though God 
desires to use the talents he has given us, and usually a large 
apple tree with many boughs will bear more apples than a 
small tree with a few boughs. But it is not the boughs that 
make the apples; it is the life that makes them ; the boughs 
only bear them. Note in St. John xv the change in the R. V. 
The branches do not ‘‘ bring forth ;’’ they ‘‘ bear’’ the fruit. 
It was the life of God that coursed through St. Paul’s spirit and 
made him a great missionary. He might have turned fruitless 
through pride, or through timidity, or through anger and hasti- 
ness, or through the exaggeration of, or reliance on, any of his 
great natural qualities. How easily might St. Paul have 
become just a learned Christian doctor ; how easily might his 
letter to the Romans have been a ‘‘dry-as-dust’’ treatise on 
the rights of Gentiles in the Christian church, instead. of a 
living charter of salvation, sealed with the blood of Christ and 
testified to by the Holy Ghost. How easily might he have 
spent his life in an effort to obtain political rights for Christians 
or to obtain toleration from the Jewish authorities for this new 
sect of Christian Israelites. It was the life of God in him that 
saved him from mistaken courses and led him to wander in 
distant regions and become all things to all men if he might 
save some. 

How miserably the spiritual life of us missionaries comes 
short of what it might be! We are stunted, ill-shaped fruit- 
trees because of the constrictions we have put on God’s life 
within us in the past. We have leaned on some prop and it 
has eaten into us and constricted the life that would have made 
us strong ; we have bound overselyes round with our own precon- 
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ceived ideas and they have strangled the life that would have 
flowed through us. Let us then open out to the Life of 
God ; let us daily, deliberately, open out and iet the Life pass 
thrown us. 

Now for some practical suites: under two heads : 
Growth, 2. Discipline. 

1. Life will lead to growth, growth upwards, sunwards, 
i.e., in the spiritual sphere towards God. 

Having removed the impediments to the life passing 
through us, we must encourage growth. How? By putting 
the plant out in the sunshine. It may be spoken of as ‘‘ realiz- 
ing the presence of God.’’ Our Lord invited His disciples 
to it in these words: ‘‘ Abide ye in my love.’’ ‘This is all 
important; we must have light and warmth. Light is truth, 
and is appreciated by that instinct of the soul which we call 
faith ; warmth is the exhalation of the divine love, and is 
appreciated by the love power of the soul. On our side there is 
to be an exercise of faith and love, abiding in His word and in 
His love, and so drinking in the nourishment of the divine 
sunshine. As our bodies are nourished by the products of the 
soil, so our spirits are nourished by the light and warmth of 
divine truth and love. That is why Bible reading is so essential 
a part of our religious life. In the Scriptures of truth we get 
nearest to the source of divine light and love. They testify of 
Jesus Christ, who is the Life and the Word. Brethren, keep in 
daily touch with Life and Truth thraugh your Bibles. I believe 
we may trust our Bibles. ‘Therein is found an accurate account 
of what Christ said and did and an inspired exposition of what His 
death, His resurrection and His life in heaven mean for us. 
Christ was full of grace and truth and revealed the Father ; the 
Holy Spirit was sent first of all as the Spirzt of Truth , this is 
his leading title given by our Lord in St. John xiv, xv and xvi. 
We therefore have, not only in the sayings of our Lord, but in 
the writings of those holy men who were moved by the Holy 
Ghost, the Truth, and we ought to feed on it day by day. 

Then we should make our response in worship and prayer. 
The flowers drinking in the sunshine throw their beauty and 
their fragrance up towards the source of light and warmth. 
Daily expression of our thankfulness for creation and redemp- 
tion should be natural to us, and though at evening we bow our 
heads in humility for our shortcomings and failures, we should, 
as the warmth of God’s love strikes us again, lift them up in 
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praise to Him. Let us then deliberately, persistently; con- 
stantly practice the realization of God’s presence, walk in the — 
light and abide in the love of God. ‘Thus shall the Sivine life 
lead to growth in us. 

Discipline.—“* God gave us not a spirit of fearfulnese, but 
of power and love and azscipline.’’ Why not allow growth to go 
on unhampered as the natural result of life? For two reasons: 
first, we are grafted plants, and the old nature still remains 
below the graft and; secondly, we are grown under adverse con- 
ditions ; the cold blasts of the world try to wither us, the blight 
and the worm attack us. So growth must be accompanied by 
discipline. Rank growths from the unregenerate stock below 
the graft must be ruthlessly and constantly cut away. ‘‘ Mortify 
your members which are upon the earth.’’ ‘If by the‘spirit 
ye mortify the deeds of the body ye shall live.”” Human energies 
and abilities come up from the old root ; characteristics we have 
inherited, capacities we have come by through education or 
circumstances ; all ought to pass up their value through the 
grafted stem, or they have no business in our life ; their growth 
will weaken the produce of grace in us. For instance, musical 
talent, social instincts, physical vigour. These should not be 
allowed to burst out otherwise than through the regenerate graft. 
It they grow as branches side by side with the grafted branch, 
they will weaken it ; if through it, then they will be ennobled, 
and honoured by God’s using them. Consecrate all your gifts 
to God and His service and cut away unregenerate growths, 
even when they give promise of strength and beauty, and so 
force them up Godwards through the channel purified by grace. 

But what of growth above the graft, the result of divine 
life passing through grace, does this also need pruning? Yes, 
it does, that the blossoms may be more beautiful or the fruit 
more abundant; also because of the blast and the blight that 
strike it with withering or with disease. 

The gardener who desires the finest blossoms pinches off 
all the buds but:one or two. ‘To some of us comes the call to 
be men or women of one work—the great evangelist, the - 
translator, the pioneer. Such occupations will not generally 
admit of others beside them. Let us seek to knpw our vocation, 
and if God has given us marked ability and success in such a 
work for Him as needs undivided attention, let us gladly pinch 
off all other buds and deny ourselves the pleasures of society or 
a settled parish or even of home. But most of us will glorify 
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God the more by bearing many blooms or many fruits. The 
missionary world needs many men and women who are ‘‘all 
round” useful, who can turn to any line of service for God; it 
may even be that they must spend days full of little things ; 
they blossom all over, like the bankshire rose, with masses of 
small flowers ; their whole life is full of fragrance and beauty. 
But even they will be the stronger for cutting back and prun- 
ing, for having times when their beneficent activities are in- 
terrupted and they gather fresh vigour in the quiet and shade. 

This work of discipline needs care and prayer. We cannot 
grow healthily or produce our best without careful — 
discipline. 

‘We must examine our activities and see whether they — 
- sprung out from the old nature or the new. Some Christian 
workers never stop to think ; they work in the vigour of the old 
nature ; their enthusiasm is for some ‘‘ grand idea’’ they have 
got and not for the Lord ; they preach with the eloquence of the 
religious politician and not with the persuasion of the Holy 
Spirit ; they know it not, but some of their Christian friends 
take note that the luxuriant growth is from the old stem of 
self and they mourn aud pray for that worker. Take time to 
think and pray and let the Spirit search you, and whenever a 
bursting out of life, not through grace, but through nature, is 
shown to you, nip it off without hesitation. Don’t look at its 
powerful stem and many leaves, but away with it. 

‘Let our spiritual growth be trained as well as onthe. 
A straggling tree that has grown anyhow has indeed a beauty 
of its own. But I have seen many such lately in Japan ; they 
end by becoming a mass of unsightly straight poles propping 
up the deformed, ungainly boughs. And the spiritual life 
which has grown anyhow will be full of infirmities. We are 
not wild trees, we are trees in the Lord’s garden, and He intends 
us to be shapely and strong and trained. And so we may even 
set discipline against liberty. 

For instance liberty in prayer. It is our heritage to go 
direct to God as children and pour out our hearts before Him. 
But this liberty may run wild ; it may grow straggling, leaving 
great gaps unfilled; it may become ponderous, turning its 
boughs down towards the earth and giving no fragrance to 
God. So we need discipline even in prayer. Let us seek for 
recollectedness when we enter the presence of God, and order- 
liness as we set forth our praises and petitions. There is true 
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help in such human things as systems of prayer and forms of 
devotion. Only let them always be free and clean channels 
through which the life flows and beyond which it expands in 
wide spreading liberty. Even so there is help in fixed times 
for prayer ; they keep our prayer life and our work life in true 
proportion. Only let liberty break through the bonds when it 
is the true liberty of the Spirit. 

My brethren, I have given you what I could of thoughts 
on the spiritual life. If my practice of it came up to my belief 
in it, I should have had much more to say. May we all, you 
and I, this autumn and winter as we go out to our work as mis- 
sionaries seek to allow the principle of the Spirit of Life in 
Christ Jesus to show itself as an inspiring and enabling force, 
‘¢a power which worketh in us mightily ’’. 


Chinese Buddhism and Buddhist China 


BY H. HACKMANN, LIC. THEOL. 


66 N the thirtieth of the tenth month of the eighth year of 
0} the Emperor Ming Ti, of the Later or Eastern Han 
Dynasty, period Yung T ‘ing, or 65 A.D., there was 

a total eclipse of the sun. At this time the sect of Fo began 
to infect China with its pernicious doctrines. The prince of 
Chou, the sixth son of Kwang Wu-ti (the former Emperor), 
seduced by the Tao-ssiti, who had promised him to bring him 
into communication with the spirits, hearing that there was a 
spirit called Fo in the country of T‘ien-chu (India), pressed 
the Emperor to let him come. The official charged with the 
task of bringing him over, brought only one of his ministers, 
whom the people of that country called Sha-men, in Chinese 
Ho-shang, in Tibetan Lama. He brought also a book contain- 
ing their doctrine, which states that at the bottom of all 
things is nothingness and the empty. According to this doc- 
trine the highest virtues of men are love and compassion which 
make them spare the life of all kinds of animals. These 
followers of Fo teach also that when men or animals die, their 
souls come to life again in another body, according to the 
merits or the wrongs of their past, and that the great secret is 
to become a Fo, which can only be accomplished by a virtuous 
life. It was in the tenth month of the eighth year of the reign 
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of Han Ming-ti (65 A.D.) that the first statue was erected to the 
Fo and that his doctrine began to spread. The princes, the 
great, and the literary men despised it. Only the prince of 
Chou became an adherent and devoted himself to this sect as he 
had already done to that of the Tao-ssii.’’ 

Thus runs the story of the introdction of Buddhism into 
China in the famous T‘ung-chien-kang-mu (3§ &), trans- 
lated by the Father Joseph-Anne-Marie de Moyriac de Mailla, 
under the title ‘‘ Histoire générale de la Chine.’’ The editor 
of de Mailla’s: work, Abbé Grosier, adds in a note the follow- 
ing remark (III. 357): 

_ **T his official (who was sent by the Emperor) was named 
Wang Tsun ; he was dispatched together with seventeen others, 
and they reached the country of the Yiieh-chi, one of the king- 
doms of Hsi-yii. These ambassadors met there two sha-men 
or devotees of Fo, one of whom was called Shih-chia-mo-t‘ang 
and the other Chu-fa-lan, and they brought them jnto China. 
They took with them some images of the god Fo or Buddha, 
painted on fine Indian linen, as well as forty-two chapters of 
the canonical books of the Indians,.which they loaded together 
with the images on a white horse. The embassy returned to 
Lo-yang in the eighth year of the reign of Han Ming-ti.”’ 

On the whole this seems to be a trustworthy account, as 
it lacks the character of the miraculous which the relation 
in the annals of the Han Dynasty shows, where the famous 
dream of the Emperor Ming Ti is referred to as the cause of 
the embassy.* Nevertheless some details call for rectification. 
It is unlikely in the extreme that the journey from Loyang 
to the Yiieh-chi (J 3%) was accomplished within the course 
of one year. Therefore, if 65 A.D. is the year of sending out 
the officials, the year 67 A.D., given in the Han annals, has 
to be taken as the year of their return, so that the embassy 
occupied the time from'65-67 A.D. ‘The name of one of the 
two sha-men (sramana) who came to China is not correct. The 
Shih-chia-mo-t‘ang (or Ché-kia-mo-teg in French translitera- 
tion) of Abbé Grosier should be Chia-shih-mo-t‘ang or Kasiapa 
Matanga. The forty-two chapters of the canonical books are 
the well known Sfitra of forty-two sections ( 
#) which K4asiapa M4atanga translated into Chinese. It 
may also be mentioned that besides Wang Tsun (= 3), whom 


*The passage of the Han annals is given in English by S. Beal, Abstract 
of Four Lectures of Buddhist Literature in China. Renton, 1882, p. 3 f. 
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Abbé Grosier places at the head of the embassy, two others— 
T‘sai Yin (# and Ch‘in Ching #)—played an impor- 
tant part. * 

Buddhism, then, had entered China.t But, as the T‘ung- 
chieu-kang-mu states, it had yet very little influence. 

The first period of Buddhism in China is very obscure. 
Unlike the development which this religion took in Japan later 
on, where it at once worked as a strong ferment and brought 
about a hot contest the result of which was a decided victory 
of the newcomer, in China for the first three centuries all is 
silent. The Chinese themselves were not allowed to enter 
the monasteries and to follow the ‘‘path’’ of full adherents ; 
they could only become Updasakas, lay disciples and patrons 
of the monks. So the real congregation of Buddha’s disciples, 
as far as there was any, consisted of foreigners from India or 
Central Asia. Imagining what their situation may have been 
one is reminded of the condition of the Jesuit fathers in later 
centuries who lived at the Court of Peking with the zealous 
ardour of making proselytes in which they were unsuccessful. 
_Notwithstanding they were personally highly esteemed: The 
only important work which the foreign Buddhists in China 
could do in the begiuning was to translate their canonical 
writings into Chinese. But, strange to say, even of this work 
there is no trace within the first century beyond what the first 
‘two missionaries themselves did. Kdasiapa Matanga trauslated 
the Sfitra of forty-two sections as mentioned above. His 
fellow-monk Chu-fa-lan (Gobharana) is said to have translated 
four or five works,{ which all are lost. That was from 67 to 
70 A.D. Not earlier than about 150 A.D. we hear of more 
translations. From that time onward the task of translating 
was taken up seriously and continuously. But all the names 


* As to the difference that Grosier (in conformity with the Han annals) 
mentions two missionaries, whilst the text of the T‘ung-chien-kang-mu men- 
tions only one, it is easily accounted for if we take it that Chu-fa-lan (Gob- 
harana) arrived in China a little later than KAsiapa MA&tanga, being at first 
prevented from going by his King (cf. Bunyiu Nanjio, Catalogue of the Chin. 
Tripitaka, Appendix II, No. 2.). | 

t That Buddhism in some way or other was known to the Chinese before 
Han Ming-ti is certain. But all the documents proving it show at the same 
time that such knowledge was very slight. Single individuals have come in 
touch with it, which was but natural. The passage of the Han-wu-chi-shih, 
mentioned by Wang Mou (see O. Franke, Zur Frage der Einfiilrung des 
Buddhismus in China, Mittei!. d. Orient. Sem. in Berlin, XIII. 1), speaks only 
of Buddhist monks in Py f@ hsi yu, the western region, probably Turkestan, 
who seem to have been renowned by their learning. 

¢t See Bunyiu Nanjio, Catalogue of the Buddhist Tripitaka, Appendix II, 
No. 2. 
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of the translators mentioned to us (the list of whom is given 
in Appendix II of Bunyiu Nanjio’s catalogue) up to about 300 
A.D. are either foreign (Indian and Central Asiatic) monks, or 
Chinese (/pdésakas (lay adherents). Only in the course of the 
fourth century A.D. was it open to Chinese to become Buddhist 
monks.* Now the real growth of Chinese Buddhism begins. 

| The period from 400 A.D. till the end of the Tang dynasty, 
j.e., about 900 A.D., may be considered a very flourishing 
one, during which the famous Chinese pilgrims found their 
way to India to study the Indian Buddhism : Fa hsien (399-413), 
Tung yiin (518), Hsiian chuang (629-645), I-tsing (671-695), 
Wu kung (751-790) and others. At this time also the work of 
translating the Buddhist canon into Chinese took a new and 
very successful start under the guidance of the great Kumarajiva 
(died about 410 A.D.) In this time the last Indian patriarch 
of Buddhism—Bodhidharma—left his native country and chose 
China as the land of his new home (520 or 528 A.D.). It was 
in this period also that the most famous teachers of Buddhism 
in China lived and that all ¢he schools of Buddhism which 
sprung up in China took their origin. The following is a list 
of these schools, together with their founders and the date of 
their lives :— 

Lii tsung (## 5): Tao hsiian, 595-667. 

Chii shé tsung @ Taramartha, 498-569. 
Chéng shih tsung =): Kuméarajiva, d. about 410. 
San lun tsung (= 4): Kuméarajiva, ab. 410. 

Tien t‘ai tsung & Chih kai, 530-597. 

Hsien shou tsung (§& 3): Tu fa shun, 556-640. 
Tz‘t én tsung (#8 Hsiian chuang, 599-664. 
Ch‘an tsung (ff &%): Bodhidharma, about 520. 

Mi tsung (# 5%): Shan wu wei, beginning of 7th 


century. 
10. Ching t‘u tsung (9 + =): Hui yiian, 333-416. 
Also the branches of the Ch‘an tsung (Nan yo and Ch‘ing 
yiian and the ‘‘five houses’’—Lin chi, Yiin mén, Tsao tung, 


* Grube in his Geschichte der Chinesischen Literatur (Leipzig, 1902) says 
(p. 232) that in the year 335 A.D. Chinese for the first time were allowed to 
enter Buddhist monasteries. But Bunyiu Naujio (Catalogue, Appendix II, No. 
28) calls Po fa tsu (fy #E #1), a ‘‘ Chinese Sramana,’’ and this man lived some 
forty vears before 335. Compare also E. Faber, Chronological Handbook, 
76. 
t A full account of the Chinese schools of Buddhism from the pen of the 
present writer will appear in the ‘‘ Mitteilungen des Orientalischen Seminars zu 
Berlin ’’ of this year. 
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Hui yang, Fa yen) originated within this period, viz., in the 
eighth century, though the five houses are often called the five 
schools of the Sung dynasty because they (especially the Lin 
chi) were the schools that showed vigour and vitality under 
the Sung. 

It is worth mentioning also that in this period the mo- 
mastic organization in China was definitely framed by the 
famous monk Pai Chang ( x), who in his book on the ‘‘ Rules 
of Purity of the Monasteries’’ gave directions about discipline 
and the practical life of the monks as they are still to the 
present day more or less observed.* 

Ever since the days of the Sung dynasty Chinese Buddhism 
had matured. It now formed an integral part of Chinese life, 
but its activity slackened. Efforts were still made, it is true, to 
study the original Sanscrit literature of the Canon, and there 
were still pilgrims zealous enough to undertake a journey to 
India in order to obtain palm-leaf manuscripts and relics. + 
But the decrepitude of Buddhism in India and its definite 
downfall in the 11th and 12th centuries put an end to this 
action. ‘Translations of Indian treatises or new additions to the 
Chinese-Buddhist Canon still from time to time appeared, and 
the political influence of Buddhism was at times very great, as 
under Kublai Khan of the Yiian dynasty ; nevertheless the inner 
development of Chinese Buddhism had reached a standstill. 
The religious life followed the channels of thought which 
had been worked out by the schools of the past. Everything 
became more and more traditional. The antagonism which 
from to time arose against the monks through the influence of 
Confucianists or other religionists did not have the effect of re- 
newing the deeper spirit of the ‘‘sangha’’ (congregation), and 
even the Roman Catholic missionaries at the end of the Ming 
and in the present dynasty passed by without deeper impressions 
on the character of the Buddhist church in China, though some 
polemic treatises were written on both sides. 

At present the current of Buddhist religious life in China 
varies very greatly in strength in the different parts of the coun- 
try. As faras my personal observations reach (which cover eleven 
of the eighteen Chinese provinces, but some of them only very 
partially) the provinces in which Buddhist monasteries abound 


* See Pai chang ch‘ing kuei, The Rules of Buddhist Monastic Life in China, 
by H. Hackmann. T7*‘oung Pao, Ser. II, Vol. IX, No. 5. 
tJ. Edkins, Chinese Buddhism, p. 144 f. 
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and show, a number of them at least, an appearance of wealth 
and even education, are Chekiang, Kiangsu, Anhui and Kiang- 
si, to a certain extent also Hupeh and Hunan. Throughout 
the northern and western provinces the ‘‘ hoshang’’ disappears 
more. Of the south I dare not speak, as I know it too little. 
In Chekiang the T‘ien-t‘ai: mountains, the island of P‘u-t‘o, 
the city of Hangchow and the neighbourhood of Ningpo are 
well known Buddhist centres. In Kiangsu, the cities of Nan- 
king, Chinkiang, Yangchow and Suchow form the headquarters. 
Anhui possesses in Chiu-hwa-shan (near Ta-tung) a great centre 
for pilgrims, besides many important monasteries in the large 
places. North and south of Kiukiang, in the Huang-mei 
mountains (Hupeh) and on the slopes of the Lushan (Kiangsi) 
some temples of wide renown in former times are now reduced to 
a poor state. In Fukien the Kushan monastery near Fuchow 
has a great name and influence, but on the whole the Buddhism 
of this province seemed to me not very powerful. A monastery 
of a remarkable standard also is the Pao-hua-shan on the 
Yangtze, half-way between Nanking and Chinkiang, following 
the Liitsung (Vinaya school) in a strict way. The Buddhism 
of the province of Szuchuan is insignificant, and even the 
temples of Omi shan, notwithstanding the glorious name of 
their mountain and the great number of pilgrims gathering 
there from all parts of the empire, live only on the splendour of 
bygone days. 

As it is very difficult, even on extended journeys, to form 
an adequate idea of the relative position and strength of 
Buddhism in different parts of China, it may not be uninterest- 
ing to refer to the testimony of a Buddhist book which is here 
of some help. There is in my posession a guide book for 
pilgrims who desire to visit the most famous monasteries in 
China, which describes the routes they have to take. It is 
called T's‘an hsiieh chih ching (43 & 4 #), ‘‘ The Ferry of 
Reflection on Learning and Knowledge.’’* The number of 
routes mentioned here for each province allows a rough estimate 
of the number of monasteries and of the rodle Buddhism plays 
in the different provices. The book contains: 


For Chili 2 routes. 
,, sShantung route. 
», Shansi 3 routes. 
,, Honan 2 


* As the preface explains it, ii R AH 
wt 
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For Shensi 4 routes. 
» ozuchuan 4 
», Ytinnan 
Kueichow’ route. 
» Hunan 2 routes. 
Kuangsi I route. 
s » Kuangtung 3 routes. 
»» Kiangsi 
,, Kiangsu 


,, Chekiang 5 
,, Fukien I route. 
,, Anhui 4 routes. 
Hupeh gs 


The indicative value of these numbers, of course, is small, 
as the monasteries touched by these routes vary very much in 
number and importance. A detailed list of the monasteries 
themselves, as mentioned in the book, would better serve the 
purpose, but is out of place here. 

It has often, and justly, been remarked that China as a 
whole should not be called a Buddhist country, and that only 
the mistaken practice of enlisting the millions of this empire 
summarily as Buddhists makes up the high number of Bud- 
dhists in the statistics of the world’s religions. Statistics will 
always fail to do justice to the strange religious conditions as 
we find them in this unique ‘‘ middle kingdom.’’ ‘To count 
only the inmates of the monasteries as Buddhist would be too 
little. On the other hand to count as adherents all the in- 
habitants of such places solely on account of the Buddhist 
temples existing therein would furnish too high an estimate. 
The line of demarcation between Buddhism and other religions 
runs through the heart of the Chinese, and who is able to 
detect it there ? 

But apart from this difficulty there is no doubt that the 
Buddhist faith has gained in China very considerably and that 
it is deeply rooted there even in modern times. The fact is 
somewhat surprising. For the genius of the Buddhist doctrine 
has been contrary to the genius of the Chinese nation from the 
beginning, and opposition and persecution broke out again and 
again. What made the ‘foreign’? religion so successful in 
spite of all antagonism? In the introduction to Abel Remusat’s 
Foe Koue Ki, a posthumous work edited by Klaproth and 
Landresse, the last named editor remarks (p. viii.) that the 
success of Buddhism in all the lands where it has spread is due 
to its skilfulness in shaping deep philosophical ideas into all 
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kinds of fanciful conceptions aud legendary material so that the 
masses of the people were attracted by the play of the imagina- 
tion and thie satisfaction of the senses, whilst the deeper thinkers 
were led into the most tempting problems of existence.* This 
two-sidedness to a certain extent characterizes all religions of a 
higher standard, Christianity not excluded, but in Buddhism 
we find it developed to an unusual degree. The zmaginary 
side of this religion was bred in the hot and fertile atmosphere 
of the Indian life. Even the Palicanon of the Southern Bud- 
dhists, representing the earlier tradition of the doctrine, savours 
of Indian mythology and Jndian legends. The tendency to 
adapt religious ideas to all sorts of vulgar superstitions grew 
more and more so that at last something like a new religion 
originated, known as the Mahayana (great vehicle), discarding 
the older phase which henceforward went under the inferior 
name of the Hinaydna (small vehicle). The Mahayana became 
the Chinese Buddhism, Images of Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, 
temples where the monks officiated in a pompous cult before 
those images ; fantastical pagodas and shrines on the roadsides; 
litanies and processions ; wonderful legends based on the doc- 
trine of metempsychosis, which always has some gloomy attrac- 
tion for the simple uneducated mind}; stories of astounding 
miracles ; scenes of heavens and hells, such were the means by 
which Mahayana Buddhism won its victory over the common 
people. At the same time the educated classes found at the 
bottom of Buddhism some of ¢he deepest metaphysical problems. 
The philosophy of Buddhism, especially that of the Mahayana, 
has anticipated some philosophical questions which in the 
western world only since the time of Berkeley and Hume have 
been earnestly discussed and which Kant was the first to solve 
thoroughly. These are the questions of essence and phenome- 
non, of subjective and objective being, of appearance and the 
‘Ding an sich.’’ These intricate problems hide themselves 
in Buddhist books under the disguise of such terms as ‘‘ empti- 
ness,’’ ‘‘nothingness,’’ ‘‘ non-existence of the world’’, which 
occur everywhere in the Mahayana treatises. The Buddhist 
philosophy has not been able to solve these riddles in a way 
satisfying to our modern critical method of thinking, but it has 


des créations d’une imagination bizarre, désordonne méme si l’ou 
vent mais faites a dessein pour voiler un dogme ou pour enrichir une légende, 
et qui avaient le couble avantage d'offrir du merveilleux au vulgaire, et aux 
esprits contemplatifs des sujets de méditations.’’ ‘' C’est a cette cause—he 


continues —que le Boudthisme a dfi sa grande et rapide extension dans toutes 
les contrées ot le prosélytisme 1’a porté.”” 
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since early days clearly felt the enigma which herein lies and 
has shown it to the mind capable of critical thinking. . There- 
fore some of the more metaphysical books of Buddhism have 
again and again proved attractive to educated people. And 
above all there is one other point in the Budbhist religion, 
which appealed to the lower as well as to the higher classes, 
concerning neither imagination nor intellectual power, but the 
conscience common to all; that was the emphasizing of the 
law of retribution, winding as a red thread through all the 
Buddhist conceptions. 3 

These are the features of Buddhism which seein to me to 
have had a deciding influence on the people of China. But 
there were some minor causes supporting the religion of Gau- 
tama among the sons of Han. Buddhism was a book religion 
and boasted of a great number of canonical writings. The 
translations of the Indian Buddhist books were done with great 
zeal and skilfulness. Also the Chinese contributions to the 
Canon grew to a considerable amount and were ably written. 
The background of such a literature gave to Buddhism a cer- 
tain prestige in the eyes of the book-loving Chinese. Bud- 
dhism in China furthermore éolerated the ancestor worship and 
introduced the shén wui (jf fi) even into the monasteries them- 
selves. This connivance made amends to a certain degree for 
the greatest fault of a monkish religion in the eyes of the 
Chinese, the want of filial piety. Also in other respects Bud- 
dhism adapted itself to the new surroundings on the Hoangho 
and the Yangtze. Its style of architecture became quite 
Chinesé. Some of the indigenous gods, being very popular, 
were taken over (as the Kitchen God, and in more modern 
times the God of War and the God of Literature). One of the 
most prominent Bodhisattvas, Avalokitesvara, was entirely 
‘metamorphized into Chinese, as Kwanyin. Oracles were given 
and charms were sold as in Taoism. The Indian dagoba 
changed into the Chinese pagoda and became the exponent of 
the Féngshui doctrine. Such and other adaptations have 
helped a good deal to reconcile the Chinese to the Indian 
religion. 

One of the most interesting and most et questions 
in connection with Chinese Buddhisin is: how much resistance 
it will offer in the period of disintegration and reshaping which 
sets in apparently to-day and how much spiritual power is left 
in it for the work of renewing itself. The outer aspect of the 
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monasteries is very often poor and dilapidated. In several 
provinces I have seen temples lying in ruins ever since the 
Taiping devastation, or (in Yiinnan) since the Mohammedan 
rebellion of the sixties; no funds having been at hand to re- 
build them through so long a period. The scantiness of the 
results of begging tours undertaken by monks with the % 4% 
4 #% % XK paper (an exhortation to subscribe for the mainten- 
ance of a monastery) was in some cases mentioned to me by the 
monks themselves. But what is worse than this, the low in- 
tellectual and moral level of the great mass of the monks lies 
open before all eyes. Nevertheless, it would be rash to assert 
_ that Chinese Buddhism has no future. There are still a great 
many zealous devotees among China’s millions ready to sup- 
port the faith by large sums. On my last visit to the island 
of P‘u-t‘o-shan in 1902, I saw some very fine monastic buildings 
in construction which must have cost a large sum of money. 
Monasteries, as the t‘ung #}), or A yo wang 
ssii near Ningpo, as Hai hui ssii # at the 
foot of the Lushan, or T‘ien ning ssti (K St &}) near Yangchow, 
and many others are evidently not at all destitute of means. 
In some of them (as Hui chii ssi # / 4} on the Pao-hua- 
shan mentioned above) the discipline under the rule of a 
strenuous abbot is good and the impression created by the 
whole establishment a very favourable one. How many of the 
monks take a more spiritual view of their task is, of course, 
dificult to say. But when making longer stays in some 
monasteries I invariably noticed a few who seemed to do so. 
Even among the lay adherents you occasionally meet people 
who are more than casual visitors of the temples and who are not 
content with reading such books as the Ching t‘u wen (## + %), 
but who give themselves up to the study of the Léng yen ching 
(48 fe # and similar works. It is not only by pagodas and 
road-side shrines, by pilgrimages and burning incense, that the 
Buddhism of China maintains its hold on the population. If 
Japanese Buddhism should one day come into closer contact 
with Chinese Buddhism the result might be a reorganization ex- 
hibiting more residual vigour than most people to-day look for. 

In the long run, it is true, mo reorganization can save 
Chinese or other Buddhism from falling to pieces. It is a 
religion which has had its day. The more it is brought under 
the full light of an objective and scholarly investigation, the 
more its weak points willshow. Its modern adherents, indeed, 
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in Japan, in Ceylon and even in Europe and America, are fond 
of asserting that it will be the religion of the future as the 
really ‘‘scientific religion.’’ But everybody who studies it more 
closely will soon notice that its most fundamental ‘‘ truths”? 
(metempsychosis, the law of retribution, the pessimistic view 
of life, the eight-fold path leading to salvation) have nothing 
to do with science, but are mere assuinptions or beliefs. Now 
although it is true that religion follows quite a different 
track from science, and although it cannot deny what science 
really has proved to be true, it would be no verdict on a reli- 
gious belief if science should not corroborate it. The verdict on 
Buddhism will be determined by another consideration. There 
isan absolute sterility in the Buddhist ideas which renders them 
powerless and ineffective to modern man. In Buddhist eyes 
there is no sense or meaning in the existence of this world, no 
sense or meaning in all our best faculties ; there is nothing to 
hope for and nothing to strive for. Such a view of things 
cannot form the basis of a creed for the future. Mankind longs 
for a religion that gives positive hope, that helps to strengthen 
the good faculties in us and to grasp a little at least of the deep 
and hidden sense of the universe. If this be the aspiration of 
Buddhism it must undergo a great change so as to give up 
more than half of its true self and borrow the most essential 
contents from a religion which the modern Buddhist likes to 
speak of as very inferior—Christianity. 


Some Notes on a Missionary Tour Through 
South China, Among the Tai Race 


BY REV. W. CLIFTON DODD, N. SIAM. 


NE of the greatest of missionary problems is that of 
covering the field. ‘‘The field is the world.’’ The 


problem is to eover it completely, and yet without 
overlapping, and withal in fraternity and codperation of 
the various societies participating. 

A good part of Indo-China and a part also of Southern 
China itself are as yet untouched by the Gospel. They con- 
stitute one of the largest unoccupied sections of the world-field 
now extant. ‘Two tours of exploration through portions of this 
great unoccupied field have recently been taken by members of 
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the North Laos Mission. The residential stations of this 
Mission are confined at present to the north of Siam. Some 
notes of one of these tours follow. 

The missionary, his cook and caravan.of mules and porters 
left Chieng-rai, in North Siam, on January 8th, r910. Eleven © 
days of travel to the north brought them to our Mission’s out- 
station in Keng-tung, Burma, called Maing-k‘iin by the 
Chinese. Two months were spent in missionary oversight of 
Keng-tung and the two other out-stations in Keng-tung State. 

Fifteen days’ travel north from Keng-tung (Maing-k‘iin) 
brought our party to Ssu-mao, the chief commercial centre of 
South-western Yiinnan, where we were hospitably entertained 
by the French Commissioner of Customs. From P‘u-erh Fu, 
two days north of Ssu-mao, a detour from the main caravan road 
was made to Wei-yiian and back to the main trail at Mo-hei. 
From that point we followed the main caravan road through 
Yiian-chiang, Shih-ping and Lin-an to Meng-tzu, again to 
share Customs officials’ hospitality, and from Meng-tzu on 
’ through K‘ai-hua and Kuang-nan to the head of navigation of 
the southern branch of the West River, at Po-ngai, locally 
called Pak-ai. The total distance covered by mule caravan 
from Chieng-rai to Pak-ai was about one thousand miles. 

Disposing of the caravan at Pak-ai we slowly made our 
way to Nan-ning Fu by native boats. There we met the first 
missionary seen on the tour, Dr. Clift, of the Emmanuel 
Medical Mission, and tasted again the sweets of Christian 
fellowship and hospitality. We felt the stress and strain of 
conventional life once more in the journeys by motor boat to 
Wuchow and by steamer to Canton, relieved by the communion 
of saints many at Wuchow. French and German officials in 
both Nanning and Wuchow extended many courtesies, 

The whole distance traveled between Chieng-rai and Can- 
ton was about 1,700 miles. ‘The time consumed, including 
the oversight work in Keng-tung State, was five months and a 
half, from January 8th to June 23rd. 


OUR MISSIONARY QUEST 


was the people usually calling themselves Tai, although locally 
known by various names. 

| In Kuang-hsi province we found them called T‘o and 
Chawng, or Jawng, or Chuang—more fully, T‘o-jen, Chawng- 
jen, or Chuang-jen. 
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In Yiinnan province the local names of the Tai are more 
numerous still. In Kuang-nan prefecture alone we heard of 
Kon Yai, Tai Yoi, and P‘u Tai, called by the Chinese respect- 
ively T‘u-jen (or Ta-jen), Sha-jen and Lung-jen. In the 
Black and Red River valleys of Yiinnan are found two dialects 
of Tai, known to themselves as Tai Nam and Tai Lai; the 
Chinese equivalents to these names being respectively Shui 
Pai-yi and K‘aw Pai-yi. From the region of Weiyiian west- 
ward to the Salween River the Tai are called Tai-niia, 
‘Northern Tai.’’ To the south of the Tai-niia is another 
extensive tract, all the inhabitants of which, except the hill 
peoples, are the Tai Lii. We have heard and read of a few 
other modern local names for the Tai-speaking peoples of 
China, e.g., the Chung-chia or Chung-kia. 

Outside of China the Tai have become more numerously ~ 
named than in China itself. In Burma they are generically 
called Shan by the Burmese, and English writers generally use 
this name as synonymous with the race’s own generic name 
Tai. Now there are Shans and Shans, two distinct groups of 
the family in Burma, the Western and the Eastern. These 
two groups are separated geographically by the Salween River, 
and linguistically by strongly marked dialects and differing 
written characters and cults or schools of Buddhism. West of 
the Salween River the Tai of Assam and Burma are the almost 
extinct Ahom, the K ‘amti, the western branch of the Tai Niia, 
and the Tai Tau, ‘‘Southern Tai,’’ also called Tai Long and 
Tai Ngeo. The Eastern Shans, or Eastern Tai, are much 
more numerous than the Western Tai, and include many 
millions not in Burma. In the north of Siam, in the part of 
Burma east of the Salween, in south-western Yiinnan, and in 
the French States east of Siam, this Eastern Tai population is 
known to their Siamese brethren as the Lao, from which we 
get, through the French method of romanization, ‘‘ Laos.’’ 
Among themselves these Laos are known as Lao, Lii, K ‘iin, 
Yuan (or Y6n), and Tai Niia. East of the Laos, in Eastern 
Tonkin, are found the Tai Dam, Tai Deng, Tai K‘ao, Tai 
Moi, P‘u Tai, and Muong ; while Southern Siam is peopled by 
the Siamese proper, who are called either Tai Noi or Tai Tai. 

The whole number of people now living who speak some 
dialect of the Tai language, according to census returns and 
expert estimates, is not less than eighteen millions, and accord- 
ing to some statisticians it is more. In round numbers Siam 
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furnishes eight and one-half millions of this total; China six 
millions, Tonkin two millions, and Burma a million and a half. 

Latitude in the matter of local or tribal names is not a 
new characteristic of the Tai race, for they were known to the 
ancients.by many names. 

If we may trust Chinese records previous to the Chou 
dynasty, béginning 1122 B. C., as containing even the outlines 
of veritable history, one branch of the Tai was found in the 
geographical survey which goes under the name of the Great 
Yii, say about 2200 B. C. This branch was called Ta Mung, 
or the Great Mung, and was found in what is now the western 
part of Szechuan province. Now it will be remembered that 
‘‘Muong’’ is the name still retained by modern representa- 
tives of the Tai race in a portion of Tonkin. The inference 
is that the Chinese found the Tai in China when the former 
first caine into the country, some twenty-three centuries B. C., 
and found them bearing a name which has persisted, in a 
slightly modified gorm, to the present day. 

About two centuries later the names of two more branches 
of the Tai race appear in Chinese annals, and again the locality 
is Western Szechuan. In 1971 B. C. the Chinese ruler K ‘i is 
said to have sent his minister Mang T‘u to the Pa there. Near 
the Pa lived the Ling. In 338, well within the range of 
authentic Chinese history, these Pa and Liing were subdued by 
the Tsin or Ch‘in State, and have since been slowly migrating 
southwards... Their descendants are widely scattered to-day in 
Viinnan, under the names of Lung-jen and Pai-yi (or Pa-yi). 
Here again we have legendary mention of the Tai within about 
three centuries after the arrival of the Chinese in China and 
historical mention of them in the earliest historical times, and 
in both cases under names still current in our own times. 

Perhaps the name Lao (French form Laos) is applied to 
more living Tai than any other single tribal appellation. In 
the closely related name-form of Chao we hear of them in 
Anhui province (not far from their original home, tradition 
says, the Lao Shan or Lao Mountains, at the intersection of 
_the modern provinces of Honan, Hupei and Anhui), almost 

four centuries later than the first mention of their brethren, the 
Lung and the Pa. Kieh, the last ruler of the Hsia dynasty, 
was exiled among the Chao by the new Shang dynasty in 
1558 B.C. Chinese history tells us that when the Ts‘in or 
Ch‘in advanced into Szechuan in the third century B.C. they 
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found the Lao there. In 69 A.D. they submitted to the Chinese 
Empire. By this time they had spread over the whole of 
Western Szechuan and southwards. And under the cognate 
name of Leao they were inhabiting the Kiu-lung range of mount- 
aius which forms the boundary between Szechuan and Shen- | 
si provinces, whence ‘‘they spread all over the south after 
345 A.D.” 

The broad conclusion from Chinese annals i is that the Tai 

_ were in China before the Chinese were. Their habitat was a 

continuous territory stretching from what is now Western Sze- 
chuan to well within modern Anhui. In Szechuan the Tai were 
called successively Ta Mung, Pa (or Pai) and Lao (or Leao). 
All three of these names are represented by migrations of Tai 
southwards and are perpetuated in present-day tribal Tai names. 

Numerous as the Tai were and still are, they constitute but 
one great family of China’s aborigines. Another great fainily 
is the Mon-K ‘mer, represented in modern times by the Anna- 
mites, Cambodians, Peguans, and a host of jill tribes, includ- 
ing the Wa-Palaung Group. The eminent sinologist, Professor 
Terrein de la Couperie, did not hesitate to put the Miao and 
Yao tribes in this group, and Major Davies in his book 
‘‘Viinnan, the Link Between India and the Yangtze,’’ rather 
hesitatingly does the same. 

Like the Mon-K‘mer, the Tai fought the Chinese before 
surrendering their ancestral homes and their petty kingdoms. 
And they must have been a more warlike and powerful race 
than the Mon-K‘mer, for the latter were expelled by the 
Chinese in great waves of migration which peopled all of 
Indo-China before the Tai or the Tibeto-Burmese families 
came in any considerable numbers. Sir J. George Scott, 
K.C.I.E., compiler of the Gazetteer of Burma and a leading 
authority on things Burmese and Tai, says concerning Burma: 
‘‘Tocal tradition, taken with ethnology and philology, prove 
that the first invading horde was that of the Mon-K‘mer 
sub-family. These were followed by a wave of Tibeto-Bur- 
mans, who drove their predecessors before them—many up into 
the hills, more still over the borders of the province altogether, 
into Siam and Cambodia. Upon these warring bands there 
came down finally the peoples of the Siamese-Chinese sub- 
family, the Karens and the Tai or Shans, who crushed and 
thrust and wedged themselves in where they might. The 
trend southward was continued over centuries. . . . Forbes and 
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Garnier unite in the conclusion that in the earlier ages kindred 
tribes of the Mon-K ‘mers dominated the whole country from 
the Irrawaddy eastward to the China Sea ; and, till they were 
split by the Tai invaders, the whole of the territories from the 
Salween down to the shores of the Gulf of Siam and over to 
the Chinese-ridden Annamese and Tonkinese, were dominated 
by the K‘mer, in constant conflict with their blood relations, 
the Mon, and their remoter kindred the Burmese.’’—Burma: 
A Handbook of Practical Information, pp. 60-61. In Major 
Davies’ book, ‘‘ Yiinnan, the Link Between India and the 
Ganges,’’ pp. 364, 365, he says: ‘‘There seems to be no 
doubt from historical and other evidences that the Mon-K ‘mer 
speaking races arrived in Yiinnan and Indo-China long before 
the Shans (Tai). . . . All the evidence of history and tradition 
seems to point to the speakers of Mon-K ‘mer languages being 
the earliest established of the present inhabitants of Viinnan 
and Indo-China.’’ At all events it is well established by the 
Chinese annals that the Tai were long in undisputed possession 
of their northern territories and made desperate struggles before 
migrating south. Although we read of the Tai in Szechuan 
as early as 2200 B.C., it was not until 338 B.C. that any con- 
siderable portion of them was subdued there by the Tsin State. 
And, although subdued at that time, ‘‘they appear again in 
A.D. 47, making raids on the Chinese territory, descending the 
Han and Yangtze rivers on bamboo rafts.’’ They submitted to 
the authority of the empire in A.D. 67, but soon rebelled, and 
in 78 A.D. were ‘‘defeated in a great battle, which caused 
many oftheir people to migrate into the country of the Northern 
Shan States’? (Burma). ‘* They soon recovered from this 
blow, and they developed and formed the agglomeration which 
becaine in A.D. 629”’ the great Nan-chao Kingdom at Ta-li. 
This Tai kingdom lasted for over 600 years, and was over- 
thrown only when the Mongols, under Kublai Khan, conquered 
Tai and Chinese alike. The date of the overthrow of the Ta-li 
kingdom was 1234 A.D. | 

Meanwhile the Chao (Lao) in the farther east, Anhui and 
Kiang-hsi, were holding the Chinese in check, ‘‘and were not 
dislodged from their seats before the tenth century of our era, 
when they were driven into Hunan, western Kwangsi and 
Kweichou. Many of them migrated altogether from China at 
that time, but they are still largely represented by the Tu-jen, 
Tchung-kia and other tribes of. Kwangsi (Kuanghsi) and 
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Kwetchou (Kweichou) of the present day, speaking dialects 
much resembling the Siamese, of whom they are undoubtedly 
the elder brothers.’’ | 

They were not left undisturbed in the southern provinces 
of China. For we are told in Chinese history concerning what 
_is now Kuangnan prefecture in: Eastern Ytinnan, that ‘‘ this 

region was the scene of a great struggle in the’ eleventh 
century,’” viz viz., the stritggle between the Chinese and ‘‘the 
vigorous Tai race’’ for the possession of Southern China. The 
Tai suffered a:severe defeat in A.D: 1053. | 

But, as we have seen, the Ta-li kingdom lived on for al- 
most 200 years after this defeat: Since A. D. 1234.the Tai 
have not been regnant’ in any part of China. But they have 
had flourishing a in what is now Burma, the French 
Laos States and Siam. 

The above citations from Chinese history are etaaity from 
the scholarly pen of the late Professor la.Couperie. The re- 
mainder are taken from a- report by Mr. F. D. A. Bourne, 
H. B. M. Consular Agent at Chungking, published in the 
Parliamentary Blue Book of 1888. No-one: will probably 
question the reliability and authenticity of the citations from 
the later history. The question of reliability of citations from 
the so-called legendary history will turn on the authenticity of 
Chinese. history.earlier than about the Chou dynasty, begin- 
ning in 1122. B. C. On this point we cannot agree with the 
thoroughly’ destructive critics. We hold, with J: Dyer Ball in 
““Things Chinese,’’? that there are ‘‘grains of wheat: amidst 
all the chaff.” - And as the references to the Tai in this earlier 
period ‘all tally with facts concerning them -in their later his- 
rory, and as they account for these facts and for the funda- 
mental fact of the presence of the Tai race in Northern China 
at all in later we hold that citations in ‘question 
are not chaff. 


PROTESTANT MISSIONS AMONG THE. TAI. 


The American Presbyterian Board (North) has two missions 
at work among .the Eastern. Tai: one for the Siamese, the 
other for the Laos: ©The American Baptist Board (North) has 
a mission among ‘the Western Tai in :Burma. “Each of these 
missions has been established some four or five decades. Their 
Tai converts run up into the hundreds in the Siam and 
Western Shan Missions and into thousands in the Laos Mis- 


EASTERN TAI NUA PEOPLE, BORN IN YUNNAN, BUT NOW LIVING IN EASTERN BURMA, 
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sion. Each mission has an. educational work, medical work, 


trained evangelists and preachers, a press and a Christian 
literature, including most or all of the Holy Scriptures. Each 


mission has made itself familiar with the dialects of Tai within — 


its own borders and more or less familiar with that one of the 
three cults of Tai Buddhism found in its own field. __ 

In addition to these three missions, thus equipped, begin- 
nings of work for the Tai have been made in several. other 
places. At Sawng K ‘Gn, on the lower Mekawng River, in 
French territory, there is a single station, consisting of two 
missionaries of the Swiss Church. They are at work among 4 
section of the southern Laos (Lao), who have a distinct written 
character of their own. This station has perhaps 50 adherents, 
according to the ‘report. of Mr. Freeman, of our North Laos 
Mission. 

Mr. Freeman also reports a little sporadic work for the Tai 
in China. He says: ‘‘Mr. Clark, of the China Inland Mission 
in Kweichou, has studied the Chawng dialect there and trans- 
lated Matthew, printing it.in a Romanized character. His 
ordinary work is in Mandarin Chinese, but he has baptized 4 
few of these Tai people. . . It is utterly impossible to represent 
the Tai speech in Romanized. . . Whether it prove wise in the 
end to prepare a literature in Tai character or not, a missionary 
familiar with the language and written character of the literate 
Tai farther south would have a very great advantages in anges: 
ing the Tai dialects in China.’ 

‘‘A Scandinavian mission working in a district south of 
the city of Canton has begun work among the Taithere.”? 


‘‘ Although the Tai districts of China have less missionaries 


in proportion than the more densely populated areas of the 
empire, yet in several districts a small number of adherents are 
found among the Tai who speak Cantonese, notably. in Lung- 
chow and Nanning, Kwangsi. But it is just those missionaries 
who are closest in touch with the Tai who realize how fruitless 
effort for this greatest of the non-Chinese races in South China 
is likely to be, unless it be through the medium of their own 
tongue. Is it not possible that God has delayed effort for this 
race in China till a concerted and intelligent effort, based on a 
knowledge. of the language and written pepaecter | in use among 
the Tai in Siam, could be begun?”’’ | | 
Of the three: established. and organized. missions ‘to the 
Tai, the Western Shan Mission has planted stations covering 
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its rather limited Western Tai field. The Siam Mission, also, 
has its field measurably occupied. But the five stations of the 
North Laos Mission, all located in North Siam, do not put one 
half of the Laos-reading and Laos-speaking people in touch 
with the Gospel. 

For the Laos States of Siam contain only about three © 
million and a half people ; while the French Laos States and 
Tonkin alone have about two million Laos population, whose 
literacy is nearly all in the Yuan character of North Siam. As 
yet the French allow no Protestant missions in this territory. 
But it will some day be opened by the Lord of Hosts, and the 
North Laos Mission ought then to continue its work begun 
there and stopped several years ago. 

On the conservative basis of estimation adopted by Major 
Davies the Laos-monastery people east of the Salween in Burma 
number some 269,000. Our North Laos Mission is reaching 
some of these at long range from our most northern station 
in Siam. 

The present tour, supplemented by the very specific and 
authoritative information given by Major Davies and others, 
has determined approximately the number of Laos-monastery 
people in China. By this is meant the number of people whose 
Buddhism is of the southern school and of the Yuan cult. 
The original home of the Yuan cult was among the Yuan peo- 
ple in North Siam ; ‘‘ Yuan’’ being a tribal name of the Laos. 
The Yuan cult includes the written character and text of the 
Buddhist books taught and chanted in all the monasteries. 
The text is in two languages: the Pali text in Yuan character 
and the Tai comments, etc., also in the Yuan character. This 
latter part is intelligible even to the women and children. 

The number of Tai people in China who are Laos-monas- 
tery people is about 856,000. Of these, 256,000 are Lii, 
speaking a vocabulary identical with that of the Yuan, both as 
spoken and as found in the Yuan books. The remaining 
600,000 are Eastern Tai Niia. In a list of 262 Tai Niia words, 
taken by us on this tour, only one in fourteen differed from the 
Yuan as spoken in North Siam and as used by these same Tai 
Niia in their Buddhist books. As these books have come from 
the Yuan country, of course they are identical with the Yuan 
speech and written language in North Siam. 

These Laos-monastery people of China live in the south- 
western corner of Yiinnan. They are the plains-people in a 
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territory extending from the Salween to nearly the ro2nd degree 
of east longitude and in the west to the 25th degree north 
latitude. In all of this field there is no mission station, no 
resident missionary. | 

Before the two tours of this year our Presbyterian Mission 
knew in a general way that we possessed the only equipment 
for evangelizing not only the Eastern Tai of North Siam, but 
also those of Burma, the French possessions, and an undefined 
portion of China. The tours of the season have fixed the north- 
west corner of our Mission’s responsibility and shown us that 
of the literate Eastern Tai, literate in the language printed at 
our North Laos Mission Press, there are not less than 6,625,000. 
- Our present stations cover only the 3,500,000 in North Siam 
and make no organized provision for the 269,000 in Burma, 
the 856,000 in China, and the 2,000,000 in French terri- 
tory. ‘‘Occupied,’’ literate Laos, 3,500,000 ; ‘‘ unoccupied,’’ 
3,125,000. 

But what of the four million and more illiterate Tai in 
South China? In South-eastern Yiinnan we found that the 
Tai outnumber the Chinese in the valleys of the Black River 
as far north as 23% degrees, and in the Red River valleys to 
a little beyond 24 degrees, and in the whole of Kuangnan 
prefecture. All are illiterate and non-Buddhist. They belong 
to none of the great ethnic religions, and have no religious 
terms in their language, not even a name for God or for religion 
itself. With the exception of this Jack of religious terms, we 
found the Tai of the Black and Red Rivers speaking for the 
most part a dialect closely akin to that of the literate Tai Niia. 
Whereas only 1 word in 14 Tai Niia words differed from the 
written standard; a short list taken in these south eastern val- 
leys showed about 1 in 10. These South-eastern Yiinnan Tai, 
about a quarter of a million strong, could most easily be evangel- 
ized by Laos missionaries. 

Our personal investigations did not lead us into Kwei- 
chou. But there is plenty of evidence, missionary and other, 
that Tai are found in that province, as well as in Kuangsi 
and Kuangtung and Southern Yiinnan. Mr. Holt S. Hallett, 
M.T.C.E., F.R.G.S., says of the Tai race’s present distri- 
bution : ‘‘ Not only do they stretch away far to the eastward, 
perhaps as far as the China Sea, but they actually form one of 
the chief ingredients that compose the so-called Chinese race.’’ 
Sir J. George Scott says: ‘‘The Tai race is the most widely 
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distributed in Indo-China. The Ahoms of Assam are indis- 
putably Shan, though they are now completely Hinduized. 
The Hakkas of Canton are almost certainly of Shan extraction, 
though they would be the first to deny it if they knew anything 
about the Shans......... It seems probable that the Tai form 
a large part of the population of four of the Chinese provin- 
ces—YViinnan, Kueichou, Kwangsi and Kwangtung.” Major 
Davies says: ‘‘ There can be no doubt that considerable num- 
bers of Shans are to be found in the provinces of Kueichou, 
Kuangsi and Kuangtung. It is probable that they at one 
time inhabited a great part of China south of the Yangtze, but 
may of them have been absorbed by the Chinese. The phys- 
ical resemblance between the Shan and the Cantonese China- 
man is remarkable, and it seems likely that the latter is chiefly 
Shan in blood, though now pretty thoroughly imbued with 
Chinese customs and ways of thought.’’ Consul Bourne 
says: ‘‘Nine-tenths of the population of Nanning prefecture 
are T'ai.’? At another place he mentions that ‘‘ none of the 
women could speak Chinese.’? The Lolos ‘‘are mere strag- 
glers among a Tai population.’’ A large part of Kuangsi, 
he said, was governed by Tai chiefs who are responsible for the 
good behaviour of their people. Again he says that from Po- 
ngai (where we took boat) down to Nanning Fu ‘‘the whole 
population is Tai, speaking their own language, and governed 
for the most part by hereditary officials,’’ 

That the situation has not greatly changed since Mr, 
Bourne wrote above, in 1888, was proved by our experience as 
well as by the testimony of missionaries, especially Rev. Mr, 
Burkwall, of the British and Foreign Bible Society at Canton. 
My cook and I travelled by boat the whole length of Kuangsi 
province, from west to east, making many stops. We used 
only the Tai speech in buying and selling and in all other 
communications, as we had no interpreter, and we got on all 
right. In a list of 250 words taken in a Tai village near Nan- 
ning Fu, 54 do not:seem to have any semblance to the standard 
Tai, as written farther south. That is to say, a little more 
than 1 in 5 differed. Of this 54, almost two-thirds resembled 
Tai words in South-eastern Yiinnan ; only 19 out of 250 seem- 
ing to be peculiar to Kuanghsi. It is our Lavs Mission’s 
language, all right enough. 

All the Chinese missionaries who heard the account of the 
two tours by Laos missionaries this year seemed united in the 
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hope that work for the Tai of Kuangsi province, at least, 


may be undertaken from the Chinese side geographically and 


as to civil relations, but from the Laos side linguistically. It 
was stated that the Protestant agencies now at work do not and 
cannot reach more than about 2,000,000 of the people, leaving 
3,000,000 untouched. 

The opinion of a fellow-Tai from the Laos country in 
Siam, who is also an earnest Christian, may be considered of 
value. My cook, Ai Fu, one dav expressed the opinion that if 
we had Kuangsi Tai dialects printed in our phonetic Yuan 
alphabetic characters there would be thousands of people eager 
to learn to read it. 

By whatever agency or agencies conducted, in whatever 
language or languages, and using whatever printed character 
or characters, we plead for fraternal, ‘‘ concerted and intelli- 
gent effort’? in behalf of these five million illiterate Eastern 
Tai in China, as well as the six million and a half of literate 
Tai in China, Tonkin, Burma and Siam, whom we group as 
‘‘TLaos’’ and the remaining six and a half of Eastern and 
Western Tai in Siam and Burma. All are our brothers and 
sisters, for whom their Lord and ours lived and died. 


Evangelical Alliance. 


Topics Suggested for Universal and United Prayer, 
- SUNDAY, JANUARY 1st, to SATURDAY, JANUARY 7th, 1911. 


Topics for Sermons or Addresses. 


‘* The Father judgeth no man, but hath committed all judgment unto 
the Son, that all men should honour the Son, even as they 
honour the Father.’’ —St. John v. 22, 23. 

“L, if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw all men unto me.”’ 

| St. John xii. 32. 
‘By this shall all men know that ye are My disciples, if ye have love 
one to another.’’—St. John xiii. 35. 


MONDAY, JANUARY 2nd, rogrt. 
Thanksgiving and Confession. 


THANKSGIVING that the day of salvation for the world 
and of service for Christ still lasts. 

That the peace of nations has to so ses a degree been pre- 
served. 
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That a growing desire for unity and codperation among Chris- 
tians is manifested in so many parts of the Christian church. 

That increased research is confirming the integrity of the Holy 
Scriptures. | 


‘“ re ae of the weakness of the Church’s influence on 
the world. 

Of increasing love of luxury and lack of self-discipline evident 
among professing Christians. 

Of the low appreciation of the Authority of God’s Word, and 
of the sanctity of His day of rest shown by many. 

Of prevailing disregard of the coming of the Lord, and of that 
which will follow. | 

Of the fact that the fear of God and the desire to do His will 
have so little part in political and social life. | 


SCRIPTURE READINGS. 
Psalms cxi. St. Matthew v.13. 2 Peter iii. 13-15. 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 3rd, rgIt. 


The Church Universal: The ‘* One Body” of which Christ is the 
Flead. 


PRAISE for the vast variety and extent of the gifts, adminis- 
trations and operations bestowed on the Church in these latter days. 

For increased liberty, knowledge and opportunity given to 
Christians. 


PRAYER for a clearer perception of the doctrines of grace 
_ and a fuller entering into the purposes of God. 

For a firmer witness to the Godhead of Jesus Christ and a 
closer following of the footsteps of His Manhood. 

For more complete surrender of the conscience and will to the 
Holy Spirit. 

For more of the Love which “‘ believeth all things, hopeth all 
things, endureth all things.’’ 

For the Evangelical Alliance in all lands and for the growth of 
its influence in all Churches and Christian communities. 


SCRIPTURE READINGS. 
Psalm cxix. 33-40. St.John x.7-18. 2 Corinthians iv.15-18. Ephesians iv. 4-16. 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 4th, 1911. 
Nations and Their Rulers. 


PRAYER for ‘‘all that are in authority ’’—Emperors, Kings, 
Presidents, Parliaments, and Legislators. 

For the quenching of racial suspicions, national jealousies, and 
social animosities. 

For higher public opinion with regard to purity, temperance, 
honesty, and truth. 

For soldiers, sailors, policemen, and all public servants. 
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For the removal of all national and social wrongs. 
For those in all lands who guide public opinion through the 
Press. 
SCRITURE READINGS. 


Psalms cxi. Matthew xxii. 15-a1.. Acts xvii. 24-28. 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 5th, rgrr. 
Foreign Missions. 


' PRAISE for the results of the World Missionary Conference 
and other missionary gatherings. 
For the unfailing evidences of the power of the Gospel in the 
Ro ere and godly lives of multitudes who had not known the 
Lor 
For the men and women who have gone before us in the path 
of service, and left us an example of obedience and devotion. 


PRAYER for the awakened nations of the Far East, that the 
Gospel may outstrip and overcome evil influences from the Western 
World. 

For the supply of Spirit-filled men and women for Educational 
establishments in India, China, and the East. 

For the opening of lands still closed to the Gospel, and the 
occupation of every opportunity already given. 

For the overthrow of every false religion. 

For the strength of vocation to many young men and women, 
_ and power in which to live it out. 

For such a supply of means that every Church and Society 
may have no lack, but be able in brotherly cooperation to aid i in 
carrying the Gospel to every creature. 

For wisdom in the leadership, policy, and conduct of Missions. 

For translators of the Scriptures, and for writers of Christian 
literature. 

For Medical and Educational Missions, and work among 
women and children. 

For Native Churches, Christians, and Enquirers. 

For non-missionary travellers and residents in Mission Fields, 
that they may by their example commend missionary effort. 


SCRIPTURE READINGS. 
Isaiah lv. 1-5. St. Matthew ix. 36-38. 2 Corinthians x. 3-5. 


Fripay, JANUARY 6th, 1911. 
Families, Educational Establishments, and the Young. 


PRAYER that the Lord Jesus may be the recognized Head of 
every family. 

That the sacredness of marriage and of all family responsibili- 
ties may be held in higher regard. 

That education in all grades may include the knowledge of 
God’s Word and the Christian Faith. 

That all Professors, Tutors, and Teachers may themselves be 
instructed in the Truth. 
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That all efforts and. agencies for the conversion and edification 
of the young—Missions, Unions, and Associations may receive the 
abundant Sr of the Holy Spirit. 


SCRIPTURE READINGS. 


Proverbs vi. 20-23. St. Luke ii. 51,52. St. John xix. 26, 27. 


Ephesians vi. 1-9. 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 7th, 
Home Missions and the Jews. 


THANKSGIVING for special efforts to influence various 
classes of people in many Christian lands. 

For the work of the Student Christian Union, the Y. W.C.A., 
Y.M.C.A., and kindred associations. 

For a great change in the attitude of many educated Jews 


towards the person of Christ. 


PRAYER for all Christians in their own lands, that they fail 
not to be witnesses of Christ to their people. 
For all who labour for the welfare of Israel, that they may do 


so in wisdom, patience, and love. 


For persecuted Jews, and those returning to Palestine. 
For Hebrew believers, that by their lives they may commend 


the Gospel. 


For a wider circulation and study of the New Testament 


among Jews in all lands. 


That the. time may soon come when ‘‘all Israel shall be 


saved ’’ (Romans xi. 26). 


SCRIPTURE READINGS. 
Genesis xxii. 16-18, St. Luke xiv. 16-24; xix. 44. Romans xi, 25-36, 


Correspondence. 


EVANGRELISTIC ASSOCIATION | 
MEETING. 


Sunday School Name for all 
China. 
To the Editor of 
‘* THE CHINESE RECORDER.”’ 


DEAR SiR: In view of the 
Evangelistic Association meet- 
ing in Hankow, December 7-12, 
and of the many and various 
questions and problems that will 
be before the missionaries for 
consideration and solution it has 
occurred to us that it might be 
well for the members to consider 
whether it is not time that we 
should have a generally accept- 


ed name in Chinese for our Sun- 
day-schools. | 

With the increase of interest 
and the highest efficiency in 
administration the Sunday- 
schools in China will come to 
be a great force in the upbuild- 
ing and growth of the church. 
The Sunday Schools of Europe 
and America are becoming great 
schools of preparation for splen- 
did service. We cannot afford 
in China to let the Sunday 
Schools take any secondary 
place in the life and activities of 
the church. It is there the 
youth, intelligence, and hope of 
the churches is to be found, 
utilised, and set to work. Many 
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of our great missionary centres 
are discovering this, and the 
results are extremely gratifying. 

As the teacher training classes 
are established, the plant and 
machinery connected with each 
mission’s local requirements are 
set to work, it will facilitate 
matters in a large degree if we 
can decide upon the name of the 
Chinese Sunday-school. 

The names and titles upon 
the Sunday-School Lesson Helps 
have been adopted as a sort of 
identity, such as FF A BR, B 
im GH. etc., but if out of 


the Evangelistic Association 
meeting in Hankow the mission- 
ary body all over China shall be 
informed that a zame for Chinese 
Sunday Schools is agreed upon 
we shall be another step forward 
in the united interests of the 
evangelization of China. 
Sincerely yours, 
W. Remrry Hunt. 


A CORRECTION. 
To the Editor of 
‘‘‘THE CHINESE RECORDER.’’ 


DEAR Srr: Will you kindly 
call the attention of your readers 
to an error which occurs in the 
Minutes of the Meeting for the 


Establishment of a Bible Teach- 


ers’ Training School for China. 
It occurs on page 11, and says 
‘“‘that Wuhu and Nanking be 
named as suitable places for such 
a school.’’ ‘This should read 
Wuhan, meaning the three cities 
—Hankow, Hanyang, and Wu- 
chang. 


Thanking you for making men- 
tion of this correction, 
Iam, 
Most truly yours, 
A. E. Cory, 
Secretary of the Conference 
Bible Study Committee. 


Nanking. 


NATIONAL CHRISTIAN ENDEA- 
VOUR CONVENTION. 


PEKING, May 4, 5,6, 7, 1911. 


To the Editor of 
CHINESE RECORDER.”’ 


DEAR SIR: We desire to an- 
nounce the dates decided upon 
for the next National Christian 
Endeavour Convention. The 
Peking Missionary Association 
voted unanimously to invite the 
convention to meet May 4-7, 
Igt1t. We are expecting a large 
delegation from the northern 
provinces and also delegates 
from the more remote parts of 
the Empire. 

The Executive Committee of 
the United Society have appoint- 
ed the following committee to 
provide the programme for the 
convention: Dr. John Darroch 
(Chairman), Shanghai ; Rev. A. 
M. Cunningham, Paotingfu; Rev. 
W. J. Lowrie, D.D., Rev. P. 
M. Scott and Miss May Cor- 
bett, Peking ; Rev. A. R. Kepler, 
Siangtan ; Rev. John Martin, Foo- 
chow ; Rev. A. A. Fulton, D.D., 
Canton. This committee will 
endeavour to get representative 
members of the various missions 
working in the different parts of 
China, and prominent Chinese 
Christians, and also (if possible) 
some Endeavour leaders in Eng- 
land and the United States to par- 
ticipate. They hope to publish 
a provisional programme soon. 

We hope this convention may 
be the most successful C. E. 
gathering ever held in China, 
which is saying a great deal 
after the splendid C. E. conven- 
tion at Ningpo in 1905 and the 
one at Nanking last year. En- 
tertainment will be provided for 
all regularly accredited delegates. 
Every Christian Endeavour so- 
ciety in China is entitled to send 
one or more delegates ; however, 
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the delegation will not be strictly 
limited to members of the C. E 
societies ; workers who have not 
yet organised C. E. societies, 
but who are contemplating do- 
ing so, may obtain delegates’ 
certificates from the General 
Secretaries. As the friends in 
Peking should know, as soon as 
possible, how many delegates to 
expect, those who hope to attend 


are requested to communicate 


with us at once, stating the 
number ,of foreigners and the 
number of Chinese who are 
thinking of going. 
Cordially yours, 
Mr. and Mrs. E. E. STROTHER, 
Gen. Sec’s U. S. CG. E. for China. 


Address: c/o C. I. M., 9 Woosung 
Road, Shanghai. 


A CHINESE ‘‘ ALPHABET.”’ 


To the Editor of 
CHINESE RECORDER.”’ 


DEAR Sir: In your August 
number Mr. F. Wicks formulates 
‘‘a scheme for providing an 
alphabet for Chinese.’’ It seems 
to me that Mr. Wicks’ “‘al- 
phabet”’ is somewhat crude and 
unscientific, and I would make 
the following criticisms and sug- 
gestions:— 

1. He says: ‘‘ The 26 letters 
of our’ (English) alphabet in- 
clude two that are duplicates of 
others—the C and the X.’’ But 
what about Q, which is really 
K; the combination QU being 
equal to KW or KU. 

2. To write a for the sound 
in fate, o for the sound in mote, 
and z for the sound in light, is 
surely faulty. For these sounds 
are all diphthongs—a is ei in 
rein, o is ou in soul, and i is ai 
in aisle. In a _ perfect 
phabet,’’ diphthongs each repre- 


sent both in form and sound two 


simple vowels. 
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3. He writes a# for the sound 
in taught. But a is given for 
the sound in fate and u for the 
sound in but or the oo in mood. 
So, according to his own system, 
the au in taught should be pro- 
nounced as in tay-oot or tay-ut. 
In any case, az in taught does 
not require two letters, for it is 
a simple vowel sound, like the 
a in all. 

4. It is absurd to say that 
“the human voice is incapable 
of making more than 37 different 
sounds.’’ And it is equally 
absurd for him to imply that his 
37 sounds are ‘‘ basic.’?’ What 
is the oo in mood but a variation 
of the oo in foot ? 

5. There are many more 
sounds that must be included in 


this ‘‘alphabet,’’ as, e.g., the 


French ii and German 6 of the 
Cantonese dialect, also the 
Welsh Il of Sanningese. | 

6. Then, how are the long and 
short ai (short in English kite, 
long in German Kaiser) and az 
(short in English shout, long in 
German aus) to be represented ? - 
Also the ez sound in ten full 
(like the Cockney of Brown) ? 
Also the triphthong of some 
dialects, sounding like the ayu 
in pay up? According to Mr. 
Wicks’ ‘‘ alphabet’’ this would 
have to be written az (a in fate 
and u in but), but az is already 
used for the sound in taught. 
All parts of an alphabet must 
fit into, and be consistent with, 
every other part, or confusion 
will result. 

As a preparatory study for 
the construction of an ‘‘al- 
phabet ” I would recommend Mr. 
Wicks to Mr. Parker’s ‘‘ Table 
of Sounds’’ im Giles’s ‘‘ Chinese- 
English Dictionary,’’ pp. xliv. to 


xIvi. 
Yours faithfully, 
ALEx. Don. 
Dunedin, N, Z. 
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A SCHEME FOR PROVIDING AN 
ALPHABET FOR CHINESE. 


To the Editor of 
‘‘Tur CHINESE RECORDER.”’ 


DEAR Str: The representation 
of Chinese sounds in Roman 
letters does not grow more 
simple, to judge by the letter 
under the above heading in your 
August number. The scheme 
there suggested seems to call 
for the following comments. 


First, the Chinese voice is 
capable of making the simple or 
compound sounds which Wade 
spelt 74 and @ and i, and a sound 
like the a in fat prolonged or 
perhaps repeated, and others 
which are not among Mr. Wicks’ 
thirteen vowels. 


Secondly, if the vowels and 
diphthongs (in Mr. Wicks’ order) 
were represented by a, ¢, 2 (?), 
i, ¢, 1, 5, ou, %, 0, a, u, ai, it would 
be simpler, more intelligible to 
our continental friends and more 
like the systems already in use 
for the transliteration of Asiatic 
languages. The marks of quan- 
tity might be omitted as a rule, 
as is done in writing Latin, 
unless they were needed for some 
special purpose. 

Thirdly, of the 24 consonants 
two are vowels! w and y in 
English words have respectively 
the sounds of « andi (or a?), 
and can add nothing to an al- 

habet which has these latter 
tters. 


Lastly, in the RecorpgER for 
1875 (p. 151) we read: ‘‘It is 
singular that anyone should, at 
this date, make such a retrograde 
proposal as to use oo for the sound 
of « (long). And it is surely a 
sign of inaccurate analysis to 
write ds, a combination which 
cannot be pronounced.’’ 

C. M. 
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A QUESTION OF TITLE. 


To the Editor of 
‘* THE CHINESE RECORDER.’’ 


DEAR SiR: Lovers of the little 
book, ‘“‘ The Practice of the Pres- 
ence of God,’’ by Brother Law- 
rence, and well wishers of the 
Chinese, will rejoice to hear that 
this little book has been trans- 
lated into Chinese, though they 
may regret that the two transla- 
tors were not in touch with one 
another, so as to prevent two 
editions of the same book being 
printed and. circulated at the 
same time ; the one by the C. L. S. 
in Shanghai and the other by 
the C.R.T.S.in Hankow. How- 
ever, may God’s blessing rest on 
them both and may they not 
meet with the fate of a similar 
book, the “Imitation of Christ,” 
on which Bishop Graves has 
passed the remark that in spite 
of repeated trials to enlist the 
interest of Chinese readers, he 
has never seen any indication 
that the book was felt to be 
specially interesting or that it 
was adopted as a valuable aid to 


the devotitdnal life. 


But what I am chiefly con- 
cerned about in writing this letter 
is not so much as to whether 
the Chinese character is want- 
ing in what Bishop Graves calls 
‘‘devotional nature,’’ which I 
am inclined to -doubt, but my 
chief concern is to point out 
what seems to me a grave error 
in presenting ‘‘ The Practise of 
the Presence of God’’ under the 
title as the Rev. D. 
T. Huntington has done. The 
three characters are, as we all 
know, taken from the Chinese 
Classics, and mean literally ‘‘ as 
if the spirits were present.’’ 
How this is to be an equiva- 
lent to the English title of the 
book is beyond my comprehen- 
sion. 
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The religion of Kant has 
been aptly called a _ religion 
‘‘as tf,’’ because he taught the 
maxim so to act ‘‘as7’’ there 
was a God, even if we question 
the objective reality of this Being. 

Now it seems to me that would 
exactly suit the Chinese, whose 
sages have taught them to sacri- 
fice to the dead ‘‘as zf’’ they 
were present, to sacrifice to the 
spirits ‘‘as 7f’’ the spirits were 


Chinese literature abounds 
with examples which show 
clearly that the religion of the 
Chinese is a religion ‘‘as 7f.’’ 
‘*A sage knows these facts,’’ 
says Wong Ch‘ung J), in 
a chapter on sacrifices, ‘‘and 
yet while sacrificing he will fast 
and show such respect and devo- 
tion as if (FR 4A) there were 
really ghosts and spirits, and 


reform without ceasing as if 
happiness and unhappiness de- 


pended thereon.” And in an- 
other chapter he says: ‘‘ Thus it 
seems as if the gods lent their 
help to the wealthy and the 
great folks and as 7f the mishap 
of the poor and low class people 
were the work of the demons.”’ 
Examples could be easily mul- 
_tiplied to show the same trend 
of reasoning and belief. How 
different from this is what 
Brother Lawrence teaches in his 
little book and from what the 
Bible teaches on this subject. 
(Comp. Acts x. 33). 


Though I do not think the 


title given to the book by the 
Ci a very happy one 
A. i WB) I should prefer it to 
the other (4 7). 

In the works of Chwang Tszu 
(HE expressions similar to 
AFP 
K can be found. 


Would not one of these sentences 
do instead ? or BAR, which 
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would amount to the ‘' walk 
with the God”’ in Micah vi. 8 ? 
If possible the word ‘‘ practice’’ 
ought to be preserved in the 
translation, as Brother Lawrence 
takes great pains to show that 
the presence of God is something 
which has to be practiced and 
which can be practiced just as 
well as, for instance, godliness 
(I Tim. iv. 7). 

Hoping to meet with the ap- 
proval of those concerned. 


I am, Dear Sir, 
Yours sincerely, 
I. GENAHBR. 


MR. WHITE AND “‘ DIETING.’’ 
To the Editor of 
‘‘THE CHINESE RECORDER.”’ 


DEAR Srr: I cannot refrain 
from making a brief reply to the 
letter of Mr. Hugh W. White in 
your last issue, in which he 
takes exception to the views on 
nutrition expressed in my article 
on The Health of the Missionary, 
in the July number of the Rxc- 

ORDER. Mr. White’s excep- 

tions are clearly due to a mis- 

conception of our purpose and a 

misreading of the article. I 

have not advocated ‘‘ Starving’’ 

or ‘‘ Dieting’’ in the sense in 
which he uses the term, or 

‘*’Too much thinking about diges- 

tion.’’ Indeed I have advocated 

the very opposite of these. Briefly 
stated I emphasized the follow- 
ing points : 

1. The standards of food require- 
ment of the past are faulty, 
being based on man’s eating 
habits and not on his physio- 
logic need. 


2. The classic experiments of 
Chittenden and others have 
shown that the average man 
eats a good deal more of pro- 
teid food (meat and eggs) 
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than he can make use of and 
that the excess is a decided 
disadvantage to the system, 
lessening working efficiency 
and leading to a variety of 
disorders and diseases. Also 
that the total quantity of all 
foods eaten by the average 
man is in excess of physio- 
‘logic need. Notice the term— 
AVERAGE MAN. That does 
not exclude the fact that some 
do not eat enough. 


3. Our normal appetite, which is 
the guide to the quantity and 
kind of food to be eaten, has 
been perverted and rendered 
unreliable through the hurry 
habit of eating, insufficient 
mastication, strained mental 
attitude while eating, etc. 


4. This lost guide may be re- 
covered ; our instincts may be 
rendered normal and reliable 
so as to automatically deter- 
mine the quantity and kind of 
food we need, by sane habits of 
eating, remembering we have 
no teeth in our stomachs, and 
masticating all food to the 
point where involuntary swal- 
lowing occurs, thus giving the 
saliva, which is a very impor- 
tant digestive fluid, a chance 
to come into contact with the 
food and giving the taste, 
which is the real guide to 
eating, an opportunity to talk. 
Mastication is to be carried 

_ on, not with the thought on 
the mechanical process—‘ Too 
much thinking about diges- 
tion ’’—but with the attention 
on the enjoyment of the food. 
A cheerful frame of mind is 
essential, and laughter and 
merriment are to be sought. 


It should be clear that in the 
above there is no advocacy of 
‘*Starving.’’ Every individual 
should eat enough to meet his 
need, dut no more. ‘* The stop- 


ping point of eating should be 
at the earliest moment when one 
is really satisfied.’’ Nor have 
I advocated ‘‘ Dieting’’ in the 
seuse of confining one’s self to 
Certain articles of food. All 
foods are to be used which a 
normalized appetite’’ calls for. 
In quoting Prof. Fisher I said : 
‘*An exclusive diet is usually 
unsafe. Even foods which are 
not ideally the best are probably 
needed when no other are avail- 
able or when the appetite special- 
ly calls for them.’’ Nor, again, 
have I advocated giving undue 
thought or concern to our eating 
and digestion, but have laid stress 
on the avoidance of the same. 

I am uot so much concerned 
with what men eat or how much 
they eat as with Aow they eat, 
for the how will largely deter- 
mine the what and the how 
much. 

Mr. White’s case was a com- 
mon one ;—overwork, nervous 
exhaustion and consequent loss 
of digestive power. This, as is so 
common, led him to ‘ Dieting’’ 
and resorting to various ‘‘ Fads.’’ 
Had he lived as suggested in 
our article in the July RECORDER 
he could not have gotten into 
the condition he states, and it 
was ouly after he was brought 
to live by its main principles 
that he recovered and kept well. 
He may be exceeding his phy- 
siologic need, in his eating, but 
this is of less consequence than 
living on the ‘‘ Fads’’ indicated. 

The methods used by the 
Johns Hopkins Hospital were 
quite sane. Notice’ them: 
* Absolute rest, mental and phys- 
ical,’’ thus striking at the causes 
of the weak digestion, which 
were ‘‘Overwork’’ and ‘‘ Ner- 
vous Exhaustion.’’ Second, ‘‘ eat 
nothing but milk, beginning with 
a small quantity and gradually 
increasing,’ then going on to 
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solid food and finally forced 
feeding. The digestive system, 
too, was rested and given work 
to do only as it was able to do 
it. Forced feeding has its place, 
as it had in Mr. White’s con- 
dition, but the Johus Hopkins 
authorities would hardly advo- 
cate it for all men. 
tions given to Mr. White for the 
continuance of health after re- 
covery are also suggestive: ‘‘ 1. 
Not overwork. When tired, 
mentally or physically, rest. 
2. Eat heartily of all ordin- 
ary foods.’’ The first was essen- 
tial to enable him to do the 
second. ‘‘Go thou and do like- 
wise,’’ only do the second as 
rationally as the first and do not 
despise new truth because it 
points to a modification of your 
established habits. 
we have advocated are not simply 
for invalids seeking to cure indi- 
gestion, but they are as well for 
hale and hearty men to enable 
them to live at the top-level of 
efficiency, to derive the greatest 
pleasure from life and work, and 
to enable them to carry health 


and vigor into the declining 
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years of life. Siuce the putting 
forth of the new nutritional 
standard it has proven its truth 
in the betterment of thousands 
of liyes, and judging from the 
kind words of appreciation con- 
cerning our article, received from 
many of our missionaries, the 
new standard already has its firm 
advocates in our ‘missionary 
bodv. 

We are aware that there are 
men who do not yet agree with 
Prof. Chittenden, but so far as 
I know, they can hardly be 
classed as ‘‘ Experts’’ as com- 
pared with the group like Chit- 
tenden, Metchnikoff, Gautier and 
others, who are responsible for 
the new views on human nutri- 
tion. When Dr. Woods Hut- 
chinson, orf others, presents views 
based on data equally elaborate 
and on methods of investigation 
equally careful and _ scientific 
they will receive from us the 
same attention as the views of 
Chittenden. So far they have 
failed to present such. i 


Sincerely yours, 
M. J. EXNER, M.D. 


Our Book Table. 


The object of these Reviews is to give real information about 


books. 


price, original if any, or any other facts of interest. 


Authors will help reviewers by sending with their books, 


The custom 


of prefixing an English preface to Chinese books is excellent. 


REVIEW OF GENAHR’S 
. + DICTIONARY. 


The spoken language preced- 
ed the written. Therefore while 
dictionaries for scholars are need- 
ed for the written language, dic- 
tionaries for the local dialects 
are equally necessary for those 
who mingle with the people. 
Thus, on one hand, we may 


have a sinologue like Julien, well 


acquainted with the literature of 
China while not able to speak a 
word in Chinese; and on the 
other hand, men who pick up the 
spoken language without being 
able to read the simplest book. I 
once met a Chinese scholar who, 
it was said, had read through 
Webster’s Dictionary and could 


read any ordinary English book, 
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and yet could not speak a word 
of English. Hence to get a 
complete dictionary adapted to 
any locality we must have one 
which will include both the 
written and the spoken langu- 
e. 
The Cantonese dialect is one of 
the most important in the whole 
Chinese empire. Here Western 
intercourse with China began. 
Not to-mention the early iuter- 
course of Arabic and Indian 
traders it was here that the first 
European merchants began to 
trade with the Chinese. 
from this province that the first 
Chinese emigration took place 
to the Straits and: the countries 
around the China Sea as well 
as to America and Australia 
and New Zealand. New objects 
and new ideas were introduced 
by men from the West and new 
terms crept into the colloquial 
language. As the free ports 
were opened the Cantonese fol- 
lowed the foreign merchants, so 
that almost every open, port has 
its contingent of Cantonese as 
compradores and other employ- 
ees, and tradesmen. It is said 
that there are some 40,000 who 
reside in Shanghai. Cantonese 
was the first Chinese local dia- 
lect leatned by Europeans, and 
the need for means for learning 
it was soon felt.. Here the East 
India Company had its head- 
quarters in China, and through 
its employees vaccination and 
foreign surgery were introduced 
among the Chinese. Here 
Bridgman’s Chrestomathy and 
other helps for learning the local 
dialect were published in the 
‘* forties,’’ and here in 1856 Dr. 
J. Wells Williams published his 
Tonic Dictionary, which has 
proved so useful for those who 
learn this important dialect. I 
arrived in that year and still use 
and for over fifty years have 
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used the first complete copy of 
that valuable work. (Advanced 
sheets had been purchased from 
time to time bv others. ) 

This work was a translation 
ot the Chinese. It was printed 
on Chinese white paper, which 
has proved very frail. Dr. Wil- 
liams told me that to have print- 
ed it .on good foreign paper 
would have greatly increased 
the price, besides involving the 
delay of four months in getting 
it from New York or Europe by 
a sailing ship coming round the 
Cape of Good Hope. 

This book was founded on the 
4p if ‘‘ Important Cha- 
racters arranged according to 
Sounds,’’ a hand-book for travel- 
ling traders. The book, as usual- 


‘ly published, has but one or two 


definitions to each character. 
Dr. Williams, in addition to 
translating the book, added a 
number of phrases and increased 
the definitions by adding to the 
first meaning given the meanings 
of the character as derived from 
his examples. The accuracy of 
his definitions increased the value 
of the book. 

To this Rev. W. A. Macy, A. 
B. C. F. M., added an appendix 
of some dozen pages containing 
additional common words, most- 
ly colloquial, not in the Fan 
Wan, and also added a list of 
the characters in the work, ar- 
ranged according to the Radicals. 
This last feature greatly in- 
creased the value of the work, 
as those of us who used the 
‘*Tonie Dictionary’’ for years 
can testify. This book was the. 


only available Cantonese dic- . 


tionary for 20 or 25 years. It 
had many excellencies, among 
which was its portability. Many 
of us have continued to use it 
for 50 years. It is especially 
convenient for missionaries tra- 
velling in the country. 
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In 1877 Dr. E. J. Eitel, of 
Hongkong, published, through 
Messrs. Kelly and Walsh, his 
‘*Chinese Dictionary of the 
Cantonese Dialect.’’ As Dr. 
Williams’ book was out of print, 
Dr. Hitel first thought of publish- 
ing a new and revised edition of 
Dr. Williams’ work, but soon 
felt that the literary language 
needed: more attention than it 
had received in the ‘‘ Tonic Dic- 
tionary.’’ This book was, in 
many respects, an’ advance on 
that of Dr. Williams. Its im- 
provements were, putting Kang 
Hi’s definition as the first mean- 
ing of the character and divid- 
ing the examples into three 
classes, as Classic, Middle, and 
Colloquial. He also printed 
over cach character the number 
of the radical and the number of 
strokes, which was a great help, 
especially to beginners. The 
examples were also printed in 
Chinese characters, which was a 
marked improvement. But this 
involved making the book less 
portable and more expensive. 
The improvement in the paper 
was also a marked one, but the 
size, a large thick 8vo., was a 

drawback. 

1910 Dr. Eitel’s Dictionary, 
having run a course of some 
thirty years, became out of print, 
and the publishers, to supply the 
demand for this valuable work, 
prepared to print a new and 
revised edition. This was un- 
dertaken first by Mr. J. Dyer 
Ball, in the government service 
in Hongkong and author of 
several books in the Cantonese 
dialect. He had only begun the 
work when he was compelled by 
failing health to retire to Eng- 
land on a pension. The work 
was most ably taken up by Rev. 
I. G. Genahr, of the Rhenish 
Mission. Mr. Genahr was pe- 
culiarly well fitted for this work, 
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having been born in China, 
where his father was a mission- 
ary, and having himself spoken 
Cantonese from his youth, be- . 
sides being a man of scholarly 
attainments. 

As Dr. Eitel’s work was an 
improvement on Dr. Williams’, 
so Mr. Genahr’s is an advance 
on Dr. Eitel’s. He says rightly : 
‘* Since Dr. Ejitel published his 
dictionary the Chinese language 
has undergone a_  wmarvelous 
change. There is a long list 
of phrases partly learned from 
Japanese literature or invented 
by the Chinese themselves and 
partly old phrases used in new 
senses, not only in Chinese news- 
papers and books of science, but 
also in government despatches. 
This has to be taken into account 
in preparivg an up-to-date dic- 
tionary which is to last for an- 
other twenty or thirty years. 
The present student of Chinese 
must be able, from some source, 
to find out their meaning and 
how tousethem. A new edition 
of a dictionary issued at the 
present time must recognize the 
necessity for allowing for exten- 
sive use of the language of the 
‘New China.’ Therefore no 
effort has been spared, not only 
by a renewed reading of standard 
authors, but also by an exten- 
sive study of the literature of 
the last fifteen years to enrich 
the dictionary and enhance its 
value,’’ 

As a motto for the volume 
he has adopted Moore’s lines, 

** As learned dialectics say, 

The argument most apt and ample, 
For common use is the example.”’ 

Thus the book is especially 
rich in examples of Chinese 
phrases, arranged under five 
heads. Book (Bk) and Technic- 
al (Te) having been added to 
Eitel’s Classical (Cl), Middle 
(Mi) and Colloquial (Co). 
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It will be seen that the work 
is really a ‘‘ Chinese-English 
Dictionary ’’ as it claims to be, 
in addition to being a dictionary 
of the Cantonese dialect. So it 
deserves a circulation in all 
parts of the empire where one 
wishes to keep pace with up-to- 
date Chinese phrases. The ap- 
pendix of the characters used in 
the book, arranged according to 
the radicals, it is presumed, will 
be added at the end of the sec- 
ond volume, thus making it 
available to all. 

It has been a pleasant task for 
me to write this review, as all 
those men mentioned from Dr. 
Williams to Mr. Genahr have 
been personal friends of mine, 
and highly esteemed for their 
scholarship, ability, and faithful- 
ness as Christian missionaries. 

I hope that the book may have 
a large sale and that the pub- 
lishers, Messrs. Kelly and Walsh, 
may be amply rewarded for the 
beautiful style in which they 
have issued this important work. 
I feel sure that both author and 
publishers will have the sincere 
thanks of all who use the work. 


R. H. GRAVES. 


The Principles and Practice of Medi- 
cine. By William Osler, M.D., 
F.R.S. Translated into Chinese by 
Philip B. Cousland, M.B., CM., 
Edin., Publication Committee China 
Medical Missionary Association, 
Shanghai. $4.00. 

Among those who are attempt- 
ing the difficult task of studying 
or of teaching Western medicine 
in Chinese, and the number of 
such is rapidly increasing, this 
work will meet with a most 
cordial welcome. It is a transla- 
tion of probably the most author- 
itative and most widely used 
text-book on the Principles and 
Practice of Medicine in the Eng- 
lish language. The value of the 
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book has been enhanced by the 
addition of sections from Sir 
Patrick Manson’s Tropical Dis- 
eases. Section one contains a 
number of illustrations taken 
largely from the latter work, 
which aid very materially in the 
understanding of the text. We 
could wish that _ illustrations, 
diagrams, fever charts, etc., oc- 
curred more freely in later sec- 
tions ; under Intestinal Obstruc- 
tions, for instance, illustrations 
of various forms of twists and 
knots, internal strangulation, 
intussception, etc., would be of 
great assistance to the student 
in understanding this difficult 
subject. 

The book is printed by the 
Fukuin Printing Co., Ltd. of 
Yokohama. The press work is 
very well done, the type clear 
cut and well spaced, the paper 
good. It is issued both in a one 
volume edition of 1,079 pages 
and in five volumes; the latter 
may be had either in paper or 
limp cloth binding. While the 
paragraphing and the numbering 
and lettering of sections and 
sub-sections are a great help, we 
wish the good work might have 
been carried further and a little 
more attempted in the way of 
punctuation. Only the small 
circle and the comma are used, 
chiefly the latter, and one is 
often at a loss to know whether 
he is reading what belongs in 
the preceding sentence or in the 
one which follows. The in- 
troduction of the colon, or what 
passes for it, after the manner of 
the Union Mission Version of 
the New Testament would, for 
the foreigner at least, make the 
reading much easier. 

A first edition in Chinese 
must, I suppose, inevitably con- 
tain many typographical errors. 
There are not a few in this book, 
though not many of them are 
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such as to cause any great 


difficulty. On page 135, under 
the treatment of Cerebro-spinal 
Fever, the physician is recom- 
mended to ‘‘draw out fifteen 
centimetres of cerebro- spinal 
fluid.’’ We are very glad it is 
distinctly stated that it is fluid 
he is speaking of, otherwise 
from the unit of measure used 
the beginner might be led to 
draw out so much of the cord. 
Incidentally the English text 
Says 50 cubic centimetres and 
not 15. 

We are glad to see the pron- 
inence given throughout to 
the metric system; it would be 
too bad to saddle upon the 
Chinese our cumbersome Eng- 
lish and American system of 
weights and measures. There 
may be room for a difference of 
opinion as to what Dr. Osler 
means when he speaks of a pint, 
—whether it is the English pint 


of twenty ounces or about 565 
c.c., or the American piut of 
sixteen ounces, about 475 c.c., 
and the same difference runs all 
the way down through the liquid 


measures. As the greater part 
of his professional life thus far 
has been spent in America, and 
his book was originally written 
there, we suspect that he had 
the American measures in mind. 
Dr. Cousland, however, patriot- 
ically takes the other view and 
translates apothecaries’ into 
metric measures according to the 
British standard. The American 
equivalents are rather more con- 
venient from the standpoint of 
round numbers, since 30 c.c. 
for the fluid ounce and 4 c.c. 
for the drachm are sufficiently 
accurate for prescription writing. 
As to Chinese style the pres- 
ent writer does not feel himself 
competent to judge excepting 
possibly in the quality of clear- 
ness, 
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He finds that quality much 
more in evidence in the last three 
volumes than in the first two. 
In fact in some sections in 
volumes I and II there are pas- 
sages which the teacher would 
be unable to solve if it were 
not for the aid of his English 
text, and which Chinese stu- 
dents, well versed in their moth- 
er tongue, have admitted they 
could not unravel. We hope 
these volumes will be careful- 
ly gone over again for later edi- 
tions. 

There is a character which 
the translator uses frequently 
which is used in so many senses 
that in a given instance it is 
impossible to understand what 
meaning he wishes to convey, it 
is the character If the 
Chinese student wishes to know 
the frequency of occurrence, e.g., 
of a particular symptom, he finds 
that it occurs #. ## is used in 
giving the idea of relative in- 
frequency expressed by the Eng- 
lish text by: ‘‘ It may occur ;”’ 
also to translate ‘‘ occasionally,’’ 
‘*frequently,’’  ‘‘ commonly,”’ 
‘in a majority of cases,’’ al- 
most invariably,” and “always.” 
A symptom which may possibly 
occur in one case in ten, or three 
times in teu, anywhere up to and 
including ten times in ten is 
stated to occur %. This wide 
variation in the meaning of the 
character is justified to a certain. 
extent by our Chinese-English 
dictionaries, but if #@ is in- 
herently ambiguous then let us 
drop it and find some other word 
or combination of words which 
will give a more accurate idea of 
relative frequency. 

Dr. Cousland says in the in- 
troduction: ‘‘ Diseases rare or 
unknown in China have been 
dealt with somewhat tersely.’’ 
We would suggest that in future 
editions less space be given to 
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Typhoid Fever. Although it 
would be difficult to over-esti- 
mate the importance of this 
disease in Western countries, 
since it is comparatively rare in 
China, it would seem that thirty- 
five pages is an unduly large 
space to devote to it. 

We would take exception to 
another statement in the in- 
troduction. it is stated that 
sections II to IX were originally 
translated from the fifth edition, 
but ‘‘it has all been revised in 
accordance with the _ seventh 
edition’’. Dr. Cousland means 
of course all that had not been 
already printed at the time the 
seventh edition was issued, which 
unfortunately leaves a compara- 
tively sinall part of the book. 
In every case where I- have 
found a difference in the English 
text between the seventh and 
earlier editions, and I have not- 
ed several instances, the Chinese 
text follows the older edition. 
Hence it seems rather mislead- 
ing in the English title page to 
the one volume edition to say 
‘* Seventh edition.”’ 

These are the main points in 
which, in the opinion of the 
reviewer, the book might be 
improved. In closing he would 
express his appreciation of the 
tremendous amount of accurate, 
careful, painstaking labor which 
this book implies. If any one 
thinks the translation of such a 
book is an easy task let him 
work on a paragraph, for ex- 
ample, describing the develop- 
ment of the malarial parasite. 
The work on the whole is ad- 
mirably done. The writer feels 


a personal debt of gratitude. 
which he knows is shared in 
common by the medical profes- 
sion in China, to Dr. Cousland 
and those who assisted him, for 
completing this work, which has 
already done so much to lighten 
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the burden of the teacher and 
the student of medicine. It will, 
we trust, in the providence of 
God, be of no small service in 
the uplift of China. 

| F. J.. 


A Chinese-English Dictionary, by 


Herbert A. Giles, M.A., LL.D., 

Professor of Chinese in the Univer- 

sity of Cambridge, etc. Second 

edition. Revised and enlarged. 

Kelly & Walsh, Shanghai; Bernard 

Quaritch, London. 

The third fascicule of the 
revised edition of Giles’ Chinese- 
English Dictionary has been 
received. This covers from 
‘“hsu’’ BY 4759 to [ 7073, from 
pages 593-888. Very little can be 
added to previous reviews of this 
handsome and laborious produc- 
tion. One is impressed with the 
beauty of the typography; the 
characters used for the entries 
being a little larger than in the 
first edition. There has been 
some murmuring in the Reviews 
about the amount of vacant 
space which Dr. Giles’ plan 
leaves unoccupied, but beauty 
and facility of reference require 
this. 

The revision did not permit of 
the addition of new characters, 
the absence of some of which, 
especially those found in ‘the 
histories, Mr. Parker complained 
of in the China Review, but 
the addition of new characters 
would disarrange the numbering 
and necessitate the renumbering 
of cross references. This re- 
vision was sufficiently arduous 
without this addition. 

The entries under ‘‘ Rare 
Characters’’ are, of course, the 
same as in the first edition, but 
under ‘‘Common Characters’”’ 
considerable numbers of new 
eutries are found ; for example, 
under [@] 17 new entries were 
feund. 
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Previous reviews have pointed 
out that the revision takes little 
or no account of new terms now 
so popular throughout China. 
Probably Dr. Giles would say 
that these names and phrases 
are still too much in the state of 
flux, and are, therefore, un- 
worthy of a place in his work, 
but all the same there are many 
new expressions which have 
now been in use for some years, 
and most users of the Dictionary 
would be glad to- have these 
included. 


- One curious thing is that all 
the old examination terms are 
still explained as if the examin- 
ation system were not abolished. 
Thus under %, #3, #, there 
are long lists of titles, degrees, 
etc., which have disappeared 
never to return, but no hint is 
given of this. 

Dr. Giles believes that there 
is nothing finished in this world, 
aud probably looks forward toa 
third revised edition, and there 
is none so competent as he to do 
the work. But the work is now 
so enormous that it appears to us 
it would be better for a large syndi- 
cate of collaborateurs to get out 
the next Chinese dictionary. The 
latest lexicons of other languages 
are prepared in this way, and 
the Chinese language is worthy 
of the same treatment. At pres- 
ent the dictionaries of Chinese 
are little more than lists of 
sentences. We would like the 
next dictionary to approximate 
more nearly to the style of the 
best English lexicons, where, 
for example, we have the source 
of some quotations indicated, 
and also synonyms differentiated, 
but whether this is possible, the 
future alone can disclose. Mean- 
time Dr. Giles stands alone in 
his field. 


D. MACGG. . 
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The China Mission Year Book, 1910. 
Being ‘‘The Christian Movement 
in China.’’ Edited by the Rev. D. 
MacGillivray, D.D., forthe Christian 
Literature Society. Paper covers, 
$1.50; cloth, $1.75. 

Dr. MacGillivray has consti- 
tuted himself the statistician of 
the missionary body in China. 
His ‘‘ A Century of Missions in 
China’’ was prepared for the 
Centenary Conference Commit- 
tee and proved a mine of infor- 
mation to all who had to do with 
the preparation of statistics or 
papers for the Conference. The 
present volume is meant to be 
an annual and, doubtless, in a 
few years’ time we shall wonder 
how we ever managed to get 
along in the days before Dr. 
MacGillivray’s ‘‘ Year Book’’ 
was available for reference. 

The Year Book contains thirty 
chapters and ten appendices, and 
deals ably with every phase of 
Mission work. Fifty-four ‘‘ ex- 
perts’’ have written the different 
articles, and it is safe to say that 
the information given under each 
head is as full as is attainable. 
This ‘‘ Year Book’’ will be 
quoted as aun authority, and 
rightly so by missionary writers 
and periodicals the world around. 
Where there is so much that is 
excellent it is almost impossible, 
and might seem invidious, to 
single any of the articles out for 
special mention. The first three 
articles form a fitting intro- 
duction to the book and will be 
regarded by many as the most 
interesting, perhaps the most 
important in the book. These are 
the ‘‘ General Survey,’’ by Dr. A. 
H. Smith; ‘‘ Important Edicts 
and Government Changes,’’ by 
W. Sheldon Ridge, and ‘‘ The 
Government Schools of China,’’ 
by Dr. J. C. Ferguson. These 
articles contain in a handy form 
much information not easily pro- 
curable and will be valued by 
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matiy as a convenient reference 
book on things Chinese. A 
missionary at home on furlough 
needs to be an encyclopedia on 
Chinese affairs, and this book 
provides oue with the means for 
answering the numberless ques- 
tions that will inevitably be 
asked by friends in the home- 
land. 

Amongst the important matter 
in the Appendix are the articles, 
' with statistics, on the Greek and 
Roman Churches, the Obituary 
for the Year, the Table of Im- 
portant Events and the Mission- 
ary Directory. Altogether this 
is the book which no missionary 
would willingly be without. It 
would make a good Christmas 
present for a friend in the inte- 
rior. 

‘Dr. MacGillivray has earned 
the thanks of the missionary 
body for providing it, at the 
cost of much time and labour, 
with this much needed volume. 


FE Hk. Dictionary of Idiow- 


atic English Phrases, by J. Dixon, 
M.A. Translated by Chan Chi-lan, 
Queen’s College, Hongkong. Edit- 
ed by Dr. W.W. Yen. Commercial 
Press. $2.50. 


Everyone who has to either 
speak or write Chinese is pain- 
- fully aware at times of the difh- 
culty of findiug an equivalent in 
Chinese for some common En- 
glish words or idioms. Such 
words as ‘‘interesting,’’ ‘‘absorb- 
ed,’’ ‘‘tact,’’ ‘‘ consideration ”’ 
and a great many others that 
might be named are only to be 
translated by a paraphrase that 
suggests a long acquaintance 
with the circumlocution office. 
The translators of this book have 
tackled a book of English idioms, 
many of which seem at the first 
blush absolutely untranslateable. 
In every case they have succeed- 
ed iu giving the sense and often 
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in giving an exceedingly happy 
rendering for the English phrase. 
A few examples will be worth 
more than much commendation. 


an” palm, fh 
agains 


To play one eb 
brown study, 
ib 


Rome was ee built in a day, 


To pull faces, 
AR. 

The land of nod, 
BB. 

Let anyone puzzle out why 
each of these sentences should 
mean ‘‘the land of nod,” and 
he will have a lesson on the 
suggestiyeness of the. Chinese 
language. 

One might go on making 
quotations indefinitely but these 
will show that this is a book 
which every Chinese student 
would like to possess, and though 
primarily a book of reference 
otie may well find it as interest- 
ing as the old lady did the dic- 
tionary, ‘‘ though the stories are 
short.’’ 

It may be added that the book 
measures 9% by 6% inches, con- 
tains nearly 600 pages and is 
well printed and strongly bound 
in stiff boards and half leather. 


Readers, Vols. I. and II., 


cents each ; Vols. III. and IV., i 

cents each. The Commercial Press. 

These are well and plainly 
printed little books. Vol. I. 
commences with the A B C, 
and before the end of Vol. IV. 
the elements of grammar are 
mastered. The books are sim- 
ple and easy to understand ; they 
are the kind of text-books which 
a Chinese teacher could handle 
to advantage. 
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Everyday English. 
Book I. A book of classified senten- 


ces, 40 cents. The Commercial 
Press. 


In learning a language two 
things are of great importance. 
One of these is to understand the 
grammar and the other to re- 
member the idiom of the lan- 
guage studied. This book is a 
collection of classified sentences 
illustrating the use of the differ- 
ent parts of speech in the English 
tongue. With their genius for 
memory work Chinese students 
should find this a most helpful 
book. 


& pi. ‘Translation of Dr. Tor- 
rey’s ‘‘ What the Bible Teaches,’’ 
with notes from a Chinese class 
room. By Rev. Jacob Speicher, 
Kityang. The China Baptist Publi- 
cation Society. 


Mr. Speicher tells us in his 


preface that this book has been 
used for several years in the 
Kityang Preacher's Institute and 
that ‘‘the interest manifested 
on the part of the pastors, 
teachers, and evangelists’’ in its 
teaching was most gratifying. 
It is now completely translated 
and sent out on a wider mission 
of usefulness. Books of this 
kind that have been tried and 
proved are what we need in the 
mission field. These two vo- 
lumes might not only be used as 
text-books in the class room, but 
intelligent pastors and evangel- 
ists would find them exceedingly 
useful in the preparation of their 
sermons. There is a great deal 
of compressed thought in this 
book. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 


Macmillan & Co., London. 
Siepmann’s Classical French 
Texts. Le Barbier De Seville. 
Beaumarchais. Edited by Alex- 
ander Freund. Cloth, Price 2/6. 
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Church Unity. A plea from the Mis- 
sion field, by J. Campbell Gibson, 
M.A., D.D., Moderator of the Synod 
of the Presbyterian Church of. En- 
gland. 
An address delivered from the 

Chair of Synod of the Presbyte- 

rian Church of England, on 3rd 

May, 1909, now issued as a 

little brochure which should do 

much to promote the cause of 

Christian union. 


A Modern Dictionary of the English 
Language, Macmillan & Co. One 
shilling and fourpence. 


_ An excellent and copious dic- 
tionary and remarkably cheap. 


Christian Catechism, 
by Foreign Christian Mission, Nan- 
king. 

A Bible Teacher’s Training School for 
China. Rev. A. E. Cory, Nanking. 


All the World. Issued quarterly in 
the interests of the forward move- 
ment of the Board of Foreign Mis- 
roca Presbyterian Chu U. S. 


Canton Christian Coliege Bulletin. 
Trustees of Canton Christian Col- 


lege. 5th Avenue, New York. 


The Broadcast Tracts, from the ‘‘Broad- 
cast’’ Press, Changsha, Allan Ca- 
meron. 

_Of the 30 kinds sent for review 
some ten are entirely Scripture. 
The tracts are sold. at the low 
price of 60 cts. per thousand. 
Different sizes of type are used 
and various devices of the printer 
employed to make the text of 
the posters as striking as possi- 
ble. A purist in style would 
find something to object to in 
the style and composition of 
many of those leaflets, but as 
more than a million have been 
already issued, it is evident that 
the productions of the ‘‘ Broad- 
cast ’’ Press are appreciated and 
found useful. We wish them 


God-speed. 
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Recent Announcements. 


The Traveller’s Guide. 
Tract Society, London. 


Religious 


Directory of Worship of Presbyte- ' 


rian Church, by C. D. Herriott. 

Life of Lord Shaftesbury. E. Mor- 
gan. C. L. S. (ready). 

Life of Stephen Grellet. C. L. S. 

F. B, Meyer’s Elijah. C. L. S. 

From Zoroaster to Christ, being 
life of first Parsee convert to Chris- 
tianity. C. 

Com. on Amos. C. Campbell Brown. 

Life of Mrs. Kumm. J. Vale. 

Newell’s O. T. Studies. J. Vale. 

Expository and Homiletical Com- 
mentary on the Gospels. Rev. Thos. 
C. Fulton. 

Bible of Nature, Thomson. C. L. S. 
E. Morgan. 

Preacher’s Helper. Mr. Tong. 

CHINA MISSION YRAR BOOK. D. 
MACGILLIvRAY. C. L. S. 

Scofield Bible References, A. Sy- 
denstricker, 


China Mission Study Class Book. 
D. MacGillivray. 

Evolution and Christianity. D. 
MacGillivray (out), 

Dewey’s Decimal Classification for 
Libraries in Chinese. Howard S. 
Galt. 

Touching Incidents, etc. By S. B. 
Shaw. Translated by Miss Franz. 

Ethical Teaching of Jesus. D. Mac- 


Gillivray. 

The Faith of a Christian. Mrs, 
Couling. 

A History of Western Ethics. Mrs, 
Couling. 


Simpson’s Fact of Christ. D. Mac- 
Gillivray (ready). 

Dr. Churchill King on the Sermon 
on the Mount. D. MacGillivray. 

Holy Ann. C.T.S. | 

Korea for Christ. C. L, S. 

Dole’s Coming People. C. L. S. 

Genahr’s Paul on Mars’ Hill. C, 
L. S. 


Missionary News. 


The A. B. S. in Hunan. 


The American Bible Society 
announce the appointment of 
Rev. Walter S. Elliott to the 
superintendency of its work in 
the province of Hunan and con- 
tiguous territory, with head- 
quarters at Changsha. All orders 
for Scriptures, applications for 
grants and requests for colpor- 
teurs should be addressed to 
Changsha instead of direct to 
Shanghai or Hankow. : 

A stock of A. B.S. publica 
tions will be kept at Changsha 
and a system. of colportage ex- 
tended, as far as practicable, in 
cooperation with the various 
missions throughout the pro- 
vince. 


Sunday-Schools. 


The Centenary Conference 
Sunday -school Committee is 
planning a forward movement 
next year. The Rev. E. G. 
Tewkesbury, who has been ap- 
pointed Organising Secretary for 
Sunday-schools in China, has 
now arrived in China, and will 
take up his duties immediately. 
Mr. Tewkesbury came to China 
under the A. B. C. F. M. in 1890 
and laboured at Tungchow with 
conspicuous ability. He is there- 
fore able to begin work at once. 
Mr. Tewkesbury will address 
meetings on Sunday-schools and 
organise local unions in various 
parts of the country. He has 
exceptional gifts for the work 
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he has assumed, and the com- 


mittee anticipate the happiest 


results from:his arrival. , 

- The International series of 
lessons is being translated and 
issued in quarterly booklet form 


this year aslast. The committee 


have been greatly encouraged 
by the increasing sale of their 
literature. This has always been 


‘produced under difficulties by 


men who were already over- 
burdened with other duties. As 
a result.the lessons have often 


been ‘delayed and _ purchasers 


have been disappointed at receiv- 


‘ing the booklets after the quarter 


had begun. This is to be rem- 


‘edied in the ensuing year. Dr. 


A. P. Parker, of Shanghai, who 


has just returned from furlough, 


has agreed to the request of the 
committee that he would under- 
take the preparation of thie les- 
sons, and as Dr. Parker is set 


apart by his Board from other 


duties for literary work the com- 
mittee expect to be able to get 
the lessons into the hands of 
the superintendents of Sunday- 
schools in ample time for the 
quarter’s work. 

The lessons in the Chinese 
booklet are based on Peloubet’s 
Select Notes on the Sunday- 
school Lessons. Missionaries 
who use this book will be able 
to direct the studies of their 
schools along the line taken up 
in. the quarterly, even if they do 
not find time to read the Chi- 
nese booklet. 

The churches at home are 
giving increasing attention to 
the work of Sunday-schools. 


Some of those best qualified to 


judge believe that the next re- 


vival will have its origin and 


most effectual manifestation in 
the Sunday-school.- May God 
send’ it soon and may we be 
ready to take full advantage of 
it when it comes. 


December 


C. E. Convention in Honan. 


_ The photograph on the opposite 
page was taken at a_ recent 


District C. E. Convention held 


at Kwangchow, Honan. A very 
interesting Chinese letter _ was 


sent with the photo, telling of 


the organisation of the C. E. 
Society in the district, about a 
year ago, and of its splendid 
record during the year, and 
giving quite a full report of 
their inspiring Convention. ‘This 
letter is especially interesting, 
as it shows the possibilities’ of 
the C. E. Society in places 
which have no resideut mission- 
ary and which are seldom visited 
by a foreigner. Although it is 
desirable that C. E. Societies 
should have the constant super- 
vision of missionaries, if 
sible, yet it is encouraging to 
know that the Chinese Christians 
themselves can carry on aggres- 
sive evangelistic work by adopt- 
ing C. E. methods. 

The letter states that the 
Gospel was first preached in 
Kwangchow by a C. I. M. 
missionary, who was ‘‘ terribly 
beaten by the natives during the 
Boxer troubles in 1900,’’ that 
he returned to China after going 
home for treatment, but that he 
had to go home again, several 
years ago, on account of illness. 
Since that time there has been no 
resident missionary in Kwang- 
chow. A missionary from a city 
some distance away has made 
brief visits from time to time. 
‘*The Christians became dis- 
couraged and their zeal gradually 
cooled down until their spiritual- 
ity was at a low ebb.’’ Last 
year three young: men went 
from .Kwangchow to Nanking 
to atterid the C. E. convention, 
and were deeply impressed by 
what they saw‘and heard thére ; 
on their way home they stopped 
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instructions and suggestions con- 
cerning the C. E. Society. They 
returned home, full of zeal, and 
organised a C. E. Society, which 
has met regularly every week 
during the past year and had 
most helpful services, in which 
all the members participated. 
Several societies have also been 
started in near-by cities. Recent- 
ly, on the anniversary of the 
organisation of the society in 
Kwangchow, they held a C. E. 
convention, which was attended 
by 260 Christians, including 
delegates from the surrounding 
country. They held four ses- 
sions daily for three days. The 
following is a partial translation 
of their programme : 

1. Prayer for the Holy see How 
can we be filled with the Holy Spirit? 

2. Thanksgiving for the organi- 
sation of the C. E, in Kwangchow. 

3. How C. E. helps Christians to 
be loyal citizens and good church 

» Reasons for the unspiritual con- 
dition of the church. 

5. Relation of the C. E. to women 
and girls. 

6. Best methods for the extension 


of C. E. 
. C. E. committee work. 


. The importance of prayer. 
and of the 


to. The importance of the conse- 

II importance e 

12. How Christians may retain the 
respect of non-Christians, 

13. C K. and church loyalty. 

14. The importance of earnest prayer 
for revival. 

15. The blessing of liberality. 


16, The importance of the C. E. 
pledge 

17. The im family 
and the intermarriage wi 
heathen. 

18. The importance of taking away 
a blessing from the Convention. 


It is stated that during the 
Convention the Spirit’s presence 
was felt and that many made 
confession of their sins with 
strong crying and tears. Fifty 


Missionary News| 
in Shanghai and received further | 


of those present entered into the 
Suit Hour Covenant, pledging 
themselves to spend a certain 
time daily in Bible-reading and 
prayer and to do all in their 
to establish family worship 

their homes. Fifty-nine men 
and women volunteered to give 
a certain number of days to 
definite evangelistic work in the 
district. An offering of over 
$400.00 was taken, to be used 
in building a chapel. Some of 
the men gave $10, $20, or $30, 
who had never given so liberally 
before, and a number of the 
women and girls took off their 
jewels and put them into the 
offering. The letter concludes 
with au earnest appeal for our 
prayers, that the Lord would 
enable them to erect a building 
and give them grace to carry on 
the work for the furtherance of 


His kingdom. 
| E. E. S. 


Blessing in Fukien. 

Work by our mission in Sien- 
yu city was begun some thirty 
years ago, but a resident mis- 
sionary has been living here for 
twelve years only. In the space 
of ten years God through His 
faithful stewards in the home 
land and as an answer to prayer 
entrusted us with funds to erect 
a large church, suitable buildings 
for women’s Bible training and 
girls’ boarding schools, a woman’s 
hospital and a residence for the 
workers. Furthermore, women 
(present enrollment 56) and girls 


_ (present enrollment 92), a goodly 


number of children, and patients 
without number have been en- 
trusted to our care and yet—all 
temporal needs supplied—there 
was deep in our hearts a longing 
for an awakening, a quickening, 
an outpouring of the Holy Spirit 
in our midst, as had been so 
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recently experienced in Korea, 
Manchuria and other places. 
For ten years on each school 
day the first morning hour has 
been set apart, to wait upon the 
Lord, and feed upon His holy 
word. The people had, as it 
were, by Bible study and con- 
tinued prayer come close enough 
to God to be made receptive, 
so that the Holy Spirit could 
deal with them. ‘Little rain 
drops’’ of grace had been fall- 
ing ; we did not realize, when, 
by what means, and how soon 
the ‘‘ showers’’ would come. 

Just one week after a great 
awakening had taken place in 
Hinghwa city a few young men 
were compelled by the Spirit to 
come the day’s journey to Sien- 
yu to tell of the great things the 
Lord had done in their midst. 
It was communion Sunday ; in- 
stead of holding the customary 
‘* Lovefeast’’ we listened to the 
message of these young men, 
which although given in a falter- 
ing way, made a deep impres- 
sion upon the congregation. We 
knelt around the altar to receive 
the Holy Comunion with a re- 
ceptive heart and were just 
waiting and wondering whether 
even now the Lord would visit 
us. 

On Sunday afternoon instead 
of S. S. Lesson we continued in 
prayer, in the evening and dur- 
ing Monday likewise. During 
the evening service the word 
written in I Pet. iv. 17 became 
true: ‘‘ For the time is come 
that judgement must begin at 
. the house of God’’; first the 
pastor, then the elder, later 
others realized that only by con- 
fession and complete surrender 
could they come into all the 
fulness which is in Christ Jesus. 
As soon as these men knelt at 
the altar, there swept a power 
over the people convicting them 
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of sin and sweeping away all 
indifference and resistance. Our 
pastor won the victory over self 
and received a new baptism of 
the Spirit after a long night’s 
struggle aud then he _ stood 
among his congregation as a 
man equipped with new armor 
ready to lead them all to vic- 
tory over sin and self. Under 
his message the students in the 
different schools broke down, and 
oh the burden of confessions; it 
was almost more than we could 
bear and we have since then a 
new conception of what the 
words written in Rev. xxi. 27 
mean: ‘‘ And there shall in no 
wise enter into it any thing 
that defileth, neither whatsoever 
worketh abomination, or maketh 
a lie; but they which are writ- 
ten in the Lamb’s book of life.’’ 

One like the Son of Man 
walked in our midst, we were 
in the presence of His judging’ 
eye; and open confession and, 
where it could be, restitution and 
a full surrender were the price 
paid for pardon, peace and joy 
in the Holy Ghost. A// were 
bowed down with each other’s 
sin and a// rejoiced when some. 
brother or sister after ‘‘ vomiting 
out the sin’’ won the victory. 
The people in the street were 
attracted by ‘‘the queer doings 
of the Methodists’’. Said they: 
‘* When some one has confessed 
to sin, which we would hide 
because the bad ought to be 
hidden and the good only pro- 
claimed, he sits in the front pew 
and is happy; but whoever 
keeps his peace, sits behind and 
is sad.’’ Yes, it was wonderful, 
what no Yamen’s threatening 
or friend’s coaxing could have 
done, the Holy Spirit brought to 
pass. But not only that: there 
were those among the men and 
boys, women and girls, yea even 


. children, who were compelled to 
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witness to the work of grace in 
their hearts and whose testimony 
was honored by God in con- 
victing siuners and arousing the 
indifferent in the church to know 
their duty and privilege. 

Over a year and a half has 
passed since we in Sien Yu 
thus kept Pentecost: what is the 
result to-day? The revival has 
not resulted in a large addition 
to our numbers, but for all those 
who were Christians in intellect 
only, the day of birth into the 
kingdom has come, they will 
be a power for Christ wherever 
they may be; they are standing 
upon the rock of salvation ; their 
Bible is a new book to them; 
they have new conceptions of 
their duty toward the Lord and 
toward their fellow men who 
are still without Christ; they 
are expecting the work of the 
revival to go on and on until 
China shall be conquered by the 
Lord of lords and King of kings, 
Jesus Christ the Saviour. 

To my fellow workers, who 
with us labor and pray for the 
redemption of China, this. im- 
perfect testimony is given: may 
it encourage your hearts in the 
waiting and watching for the 
coming of His kingdom in power 
and glory. 

M.N. 


Sienyu, Fuhkien. 


A Trip Through Korea: Some 
Impressions. 

In company with several friends, 
the writer, this last summer, took a 
trip through Korea, We went not for 

. but to see the mission field 
and the conditions of the work there, 
hoping to learn something of the 
elemenis of its success. We touched 
a number of places—Fusan, Taiku, 
Mokpo, Kwangju, Chunju, Kunsan, 
Seoul, Pyengyang, and Syenchyun. 


We saw some truly wonderful sights - 


and heard some wonderful things. 
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Having lived in China nearly four- 
teen years, and knowing how easily a 
man may be deceived by appearances 
in dealing with these Eastern peoples, 
I confess I was a little sceptical, and, 
although I believed a great work of 
grace was going on in Korea, I was 
inclined to discount more or less of 
what I heard and read. I was delight- 
ed to find that the work there is 
beyond any conception I had formed 
of it, and I am sure it is, in its solid 
character, far better than the China 
missionaries who have not themselves 
seen it think it to be. 

It is indeed a splendid work of 
grace, a most remarkable manifesta- 
tion of the working of Almighty God 
on the hearts of _men. 
ary who has labored for years in 
China cannot but exclaim: ‘‘ Wonder- 
ful!” 

I will not here attempt to describe 
what I saw. The readers of the 
ORDER have heard much, especially in 
recent months, that would be a dupli- 
cate of anything I could tell. ButI 
have thought that a few impressions 
might be of some help to others. 

In the first place, the people seem 
to be naturally more religious than 
the Chinese. Certainly their pride 
has been humbled, and they have 
come to see that in themselves they 
are #6 (helpless). 

Though Confucianism has a power- 
ful hold on the literati, Confucius is 
a foreigner, and he is not the pride of © 
their own nation, as in China, 

In the matter of giving, the Korean 


Christians are more liberal than the 


Chinese Christians that I have seen 
or heard of. I think as a people they 
are less coveteous. They do not seem 
to care for fine houses, and they are 
undoubtedly less thrifty and indus- 
trious than the Chinese. They are 
certdinly not well-to-do. One does 
not see the wealthy homes, the great 
establishments, and the big business 
houses one sees in China. And yet, 
although poverty is much more uni- 
versal, the poor are not nearly so 
poor as those in our North Kiangsu 
country. One rarely sees a beggar! 
I do not now recall seeing one during 
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the whole trip!! There is, just now, 
apparently, plenty of work to do. 
Wages are much higher than in this 
section of China. | 

We have all heard of ** self-support’’ 
as insisted on by the Korean mis- 
sionaries and as practiced by the na- 
tive church. It is far better than I 
thought; it is just splendid. O that 
we could see such in China! — 

All out-station church buildings put 
up by natives themselves without 
mission help! One hundred and ten 
such buildings connected with one 
station, Chunju, and this station not 
more than ten years old! 

The church buildings at central 
stations are paid fot mostly by natives ; 
only from one-fourth to one-half 


being given by the missions. At Mok-. 


po they are building a new church 
because the old one is much too small. 
The first building is fifty by twenty- 
four feet. It cost fourteen hundred 
yen, and five per cent. only of this was 
contributed by individual foreigners. 
The Mission gave nothing. At that 
time only fifty church members. 

Quite a number of students in the 
Theological Seminary at Pyengyang 
receive no stipend or help whatever 
except a little from the Ministerial 
Education Fund, which is provided 
by the Korean native church, 

At Syenchyun, we were in a church 
which will seat fourteen hundred 
people. It cost about six thousand 
yen. Foreigners paid only fifteen 
hundred of this. We were in a 
neat parsonage there built by the 
natives. The pastor is an intelligent 
Korean; he receives thirty yen per 
month, and has an assistant, all paid 
entirely by the natives. 

One of the most striking facts of 
the Korean work is the codperation 
of the different missions laboring 
there. As far as the missions are 
concerned, there is not organic union, 
of course, but there is oneness of 
plan and unity of action. They think 
alike and act alike. And is not this 
more necessary than organic union? 
And is it not the sine gua non 


of peaceful and profitable organic 


union ? 
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The Koreans are loyal to the Word 
of God. And as far as we could see 
or hear, they have learned this loyalty 
from the missionaries. It is beautiful 
to see how they study the Word. 
And the missionaries are constantly 
teaching the Word. And that Word 
is final authority. If there is any of 
that rationalistic criticism that would 
deny the supernatural in the good old 
Book, it certainly does not loudly 
express itself, The old, old, Gospel 
that saved our grandfathers has been 


‘the Gospel preached in Korea. 


And they strive to live by the Word 
of God—one example, the 4th Com- 
mandment. As far as we could learn, 
at least throughout all the Presby- 
terian Missions iu Korea, it is insisted 
that the Sabbath be sanctified. If a 
shopkeeper does not keep his shop 
closed all day Sunday, he is not en- 
rolled as a catechumen, not to say 
baptized. This rule is adhered to. 

We came home through Manchuria. 
Saturday night we reached a certain 
place, where we rested over Sabbath. 
In the morning we went to a Chinese 
church in the city and heard a sermon 
by a Chinese preacher. A neat church 
and a nice looking congregation, 
though small. After service we sat 
and talked a while with some of the 
members. We asked as to afternoon 
service. ‘‘There is no afternoon 
service.’’ And they explained that 
they were all so busy it was hard to 
get off for more than one service on 
Sunday! Ah! we /elé the difference 
from across the border in Korea, 
where on Sunday worshif is the 
business of the Christian. 

What great and earnest congrega- 
tions we saw over there! Five Pres- 
byterian churches in Pyengyang and 
one Methodist ; several of them seat- 
ing over a thousand each and crowded 
so that men’s and women's services 
have to be held separately. Pyeng- 
yang is a city of only about fifty 
thousand. In the church at Syen- 
chyun, which is a town of only five 
fhousand people, there are eleven 
or twelve hundred at the mid-week 
prayer meeting! By the way, in this 
town the Sunday market is now al- 
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most ‘‘nil.”” When market falls on 
Sunday, only about one-third the 
number of people go as on other days. 
Many say: ‘*Don’t go-to market 
to-day ; no trade, and, any how, the 


Christians will be out preaching and . 


will not let you have any peace! ’’ 
One question that comes to the 
China missionary, ‘‘ What political 
‘pull ’has the Christian? Does beinga 
Christian help him any in the courts ?”’ 
As far as we could learn there is 
no political ‘ pull,’’ there is no law- 


suit help, although it is doubtless 


true that the utter hopelessness of the 
country, politically, has driven many 
to Christianity as a possible hope, 
They do not ‘‘take to’’ the Roman 
Catholic church. The’ Korean seems 
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to have a more real sense of the 
unseen than the Chinese has. 

The trip was well worth the time, 
trouble, and money. We have come 
back to our work in China with 
brighter hope and strengthened faith 
and more confidence in the teaching 
of the good old Truths. What God 
has done, God will do, I believe. It 
is verily a glorious day in Korea, 
That day will come in China. 

But we must be faithful to our trust. 
By no means must we, by unfaithful- 
ness to God’s Word, try to cut a short’ 
road to success. In due season we 
shall reap if we faint not. 


Wo. F, JUNKIN. 
Suchien, North Kiangsu. 
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AT Pingtu, Shantung, October 24th, 
to Rev. and Mrs. J. C. OWEN, 
S. B. C., adaughter, (Jessie Caro- 
line). 

In Sweden, October 6th, to Rev. and 
Mrs. A. P. TJ&LLSTROM, M. 
S. a son. 

At Wuhu, October 7th, to Dr. and 
Mrs. E. H. Hart, M. E. M., a 
daughter (Helen Margaret). 

At Chentu, October 9th, to Rev. and 
Mrs. J. M. YARD, M. E. M., a 
daughter (Priscilla Stanley). 


DEATHS. 

At Wu-king-fu, Swatow, Rev. Wm. 
Rippet, M.A. M.D., in his 58th 
year. 

At Kiangyin, November 14th, JAMES 
SPENCER, youngest son of Dr. and 
Mrs. G. C. Worth, aged six months 
and three days. 


At Hankow, November 3rd, Miss C. | 


D. Cook, to Mr. R. G. WALK&R. 


At Shanghai, November 17th, Miss 
A. M. Gray, to Mr, W..E. Hamp- 
SON. 


 Matrer, H. 


At Shanghai, November oth, Dr. E. 
J. MILLAR to the Rev. A, R, 
MACKENZIRF, both United Free 
Church of Scotland Mission, Liao- 
yang, Manchuria. 


ARRIVALS. 
At SHANGHAI :— 


October 22nd, Bishop W. S. Lewis 
M. E. M. (ret.) Mr. and Mrs. James 
STARK and 4 children (ret.) Misses 
M. J. WILLIAMSON (ret.) F. Cong, 
(ret.) N. Barrren, J. B. PURNELL, 
J. vos RASMUSSEN, A. L. PARRY, M. 
DOWNING, A. FE. Brett, and A. 
E. G. THompson, all C. 1. M. from 
England. | 

October 24th, Miss L. PEARL Boccs, 
M,. E. M. for Nanking; Miss Gurt 
Oppen, Mr. JOSKF PAULSKN and Mr. 
PEARLY GULBRANDSEN. Chihli 
Mission from Norway; Messrs P. C. 
A. Weiter, J. D. 
CUNNINGHAM, H. L. BOURNE, and F, 
G. Snow from England. Mr. J. Oxs- 
son from Sweden, al] C. I. M. 


October 25th, Misses L. A. FRTZNER 
and L. Rerper from Germany, C.I.M. 


October 27th, Miss Epitnx M. 
CrAne (ret.) for Wahu and Mixs 
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DOROTHY JONES (ret.) for Chengtu, 
both M. E. M. 

October 31st, Miss ELLA M. DEYOE, 
M. E. M. for Foochow. 

October 29th, Miss N. PEARSON, 
C. I. M. from Australia. 

October 31st, Rev. C. L. FOSTER ; 
Dr. and Mrs, J. C. HUMPHRIES, for 
Szechuen, Dr. and Mrs. L. C. HYL- 
BERT, Wuchang; Rev. T. D. HOLMES 
{ret.), Rev. and Mrs. E. H. CRkEs- 
Sky and Miss E. D. NAIrRN, Ningpo, 
all A. B. F. M. S.; Miss B. FELTZER, 
W. B. F. M. S., West Huchow. 

November tst, Misses F. C. MEAD 
and A. M. HEarpD, C. E. Z. M. (ret.) 
for Foochow. 

November 2nd, Rev. K. KERHONEN 
and H. KoxkaAmact, Finland Mission 
Society, Hunan; Dr. and Mrs. P. C. 
LESLIF and family (ret.) Dr. aud 
Mrs. F. M. AULD, Miss GAy, Rev. 
and Mrs. H. M. CLARK (ret.) all 

November 4th, Revs. K. B. NAv- 
MANN, B.A., B. D., S. B. MCCLURE 
and Mr. E. A. MERIAN from N.A., 
C. I. M. 

November 6th, Dr. A. F. JACKSON, 
U. F. Ch. Scotland for Manchuria, 
Miss L. SWENSON, C. and M. A, 
(ret.); Miss B. M. Oespury, A. R. 
Cc. M. 

November 7th, Rev. and Mrs E. E. 
JonzEs and family, A. B. F. M. Socy. 
{ret.) Ningpo. 

November 13th, MissH&LEN Lacky, 
E. P. M. (ret.). 

November 15th, Mr. and Mrs. B. 
H. JACKSON, F. M. Socy., Chung- 
king (ret.). 

November 22nd, Mrs. A. T. MILLS, 
Chefoo, (ret.) Rev. and Mrs. F. A. 
CHRISTOPHERSON, C. and M.A.(ret.) ; 


Mr. H&RMON RENSKERS, Am Ref, 


Church Mission. Mr. CLEMENTSON, 
Mr. FAIRMAN, and Mr. and Mrs. 
EVERKART. (Pittsburg Bible. Inst.) 
Dr. E..C. FULLERTON (ret.) Miss C. 


FULLERTON, Mrs. Rev. R.C. 


WI1son, wife and family, American 
Church Mission. 


November 23rd, Mr. and Mrs. A. 
SHEVALD and 3 childreu (ret.) from 
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Norway, Norw. Lath. Mission, Lao- 
hokeo. 

November 25th, Mr. Mrs. D. J. 
MitLs and child from England. C. 
I, M. 

November 26th, Rev. and Mrs. T, 
W. MITCHELL, Dr. and Mrs. F, 
TOOKER and two children, Miss Kot- 
FRAT (all ret.), Rev. and Mrs. MCK&e 
and Miss ELLincTon, all A. P. M.; 
Rev. A. G. Srmon, Wesleyan Mission, 
Hankow. Rev. and Mrs. Deo. R1cH- 
ARDSON, Dr. and Mrs. R. M. STEPR- 
ENSON, S. P. M. Chinkiang; Dr. C. 
W. Service and family, Canada Meth. 
Mission, Chengtu, 


November 28th, Dr. and Mrs. T. C. 
PATTERSON and family (ret.) and Miss 
LEETEH, E. B. M. Tsouping. Dr. Wm, 
FLEMING, E. B. M., Revs. CASWELL 
and GRAHAM, Holiness Mission 
Chinkiang; Miss T. E. ANDERSEN, 
C. I. M. from Norway. 


November 29th, Mrs. A. H. Lea 
and child, C. I. M. from England. 


DEPARTURES. 


October 29th, Mrs. D. E. Hoste, 
Misses J. B. JAmMf#S and R. ANGwIN, C. 
I. M. for England ; Miss E. H. Mor- 
ron, A. P.M. S. for Ireland. 


November 11th, Rev. and Mrs. C, 
C. Talbot, A. P. M. South, for U. S. 
A; Miss A. Hoae and two children 
C. I. M. for Canada, 


November 12th, Miss Var, Am. 
P. Mission, and Miss StMoNTON fer 
U.S. A. Rev. and Mrs. W. D. GALKS 
A. B. F. M.S. for U. S. A.; Miss L. 
L PuHecps, A. C. M. for U. S. A.; 
Rev. CHARLES S. DEMING, M. E.M. 
Chemulpo, Korea, for U. S. A. via 


Europe. 


Noveuiber 35th, Miss H R. WIL- 
cox and Miss C. FiucieEr, S. Chihli 
Mission. Rev. and Mrs. VAN VALK- 


-ENBURGH and two children, A. P. M. 


South, for U.S. A. 

November 22nd, Miss M. C. U. 
Nico.aAtson, M. E. M. Sienyu, Fu- 
kien, for U.S.A. 

November 26th, Miss M. SHEKLE&- 
TON, E. B. M. for England. 
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Christian Gndeavour Boats 

READY. 

‘See order-blank this issue. 


| 5 per copy. 
Hallock Mimanee 


per copy. $4.40 per 100. 


Presbyterian || | 

Mission Press 
TBS “DECEMBER, 3910. 

NS WY W 

Headings. 

13 ents per Cony. 

AN 

ig” ANGLO- 

|| Chinese Tract. Society's CHINESE 

(CALENDAR. DATE BLOCKS 
ies $5.00. per 1,000. 

MISSIONARIES’ | 
Anglo-Chinese Diary. | 
Price 80. cents. 
fas if | 


‘THE GIRLS’ OWN ANNUAL,” “As fall of rich above 94. 


as 


taining 832 large 13 Coloure more than 


~ 


ndsome cloth , gift $4.85 


‘CHUMS “This well-knowtt Aunualexpected ing days. 
WONDER: Picture.Aniinal for. Boys. pare 
Girls. This Handsome Atnual contains 264 pages, 
300 pictures in, and page: Cloth 


“Thess same, ‘stiff, boards and half cloth "2.00 


“LITTLE POLES.” This welk-knowa Annyal Bxpected in days.” 


“OUR LITTLE DOTS; 188 pages fully ‘illustrated. 9.95 


“Ant arian Corde (Primrose and 
prt 3 


. Pr75.. Polar Ace (Wisite and Lemon, Upright) 


‘(White only... Oblong), 44 Xx 1.65 


| 
White cards ‘with bordered scroll tern (Up- 
| W320 ‘Matt Ivory cards’, (White, ‘narrow “border, 
“Matt lyory cards (White, martow border, 
/ ‘Matt cards| (White, patrow “border, 
2 3” 1 
RWo7. ‘Royal Wind fudsor, with th plain border (Upright).. 356. X 7% 2-55 
and silver bells { (obiong) 4x 
> berties and silver (upright)... 
me Printing for above averages from to $2.00. 
according to wording | 
va | Lettering cam be done in gold, silver, black, dark green and dark brow 
Enyelopes to match extra, 
‘As there's demand just now it be wise give 
‘SILVER BLOCKED INTAGLIO® WALL, 
charming: series. Chromo Studies ‘different) printed” 


‘ 
| 
| 
4 


- 
BLOCKED ANT TAGLIO WALL TEXTS : 
4 


My ‘Presence shail Go with Thee 


ca 


Be that is in Christ Jesus” 


of Wall Texts with «fine: floral Texts. 
7 eed Ornaments in Silver. size. 30 cents.) 


His Banner Over Me Was Love’ Perfect Love Casreth qut Fear 


Texts blocked 1 in Silver: Size < ‘9 each 30 cents, 

A, The Lord shall Gaide Continually 

“Thou Shalt Guide Me With Try Counsel” 

J will Guide Thee with Mine Eye”’ 

wikk Guide: Yon Jato all - 
Sec of Scripture Texts on Surface Board. 

‘White Lettering with bold designs, delicately 

“Texts... 


“the Lord Bhail: Thy Going out Thy ‘Coming In” 


He Keep the Feet of His Saints’? | Kept by the Power of 


will | Guide Thee with Mine 


3 . 


“Same AS ABOVE aay x9 


Lord shall: Preserve: Thee ftor all Evil 


4©Your Father Knoweth what Things. Ye have Need of” 


Lord will Bless His. People with ‘Peace 


‘an Katirely New Series of Text Cards oa art Boards, with Exquisite 
designs. Selected Texts in Bold White Letters. 

exts.— 


“4 Let the Word of Christ Dwell in You Richly. in all Wisdom my 


‘Keep Yourselves in the Love of God’’’ can 


f 


Texts. 

Thy npon the Lord and He shall Sustain thee ”. 

.“* Jesus Christ the Same Yesterday and To-day, and Forever” 


ae 4 Peace I Leave with You, My Peace I wits unto You “a 
not. Your Heart be 42 


A \ Hew desigh of Axichor and Open Book the. Bible 
Inlaid Floral Design in Colour and Texts in Silver. Very effective. 


size 13 x 9% each go cents 


> 


Itis God that Girdeth me wit ‘Strength 
“The Lord Knoweth Them that Trust in Him’’ 
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GENERAL BOOKS. i 


_ ENGLISH BOOKS ON SALE 
AT 


143 North Szechuen Road, Shanghai, 
and 444 Honan Road, Shanghai. 


BOOKS ON THE SCIENCE OF MISSIONS. 


THE CONVERSION OF THE WEST SERIES. 


THE ENGLISH. By Rev. G. F. Macrear + 91.00 
THE SLAVS. Do. wi 
THE NORTHMAN. ae 1.00 
THE CONTINENTAL TEUTONS. Very Rev. Cuas. 1.00 
THE SUBJECT OF MISSIONS UNDER THREE 
ASPECTS. Translated from the German of C. N. 
CurisTiaN Prata | 
THE ETERNAL RELIGION. By J. Brierley, B.A. 


TRANSLATION OF THE TAO TEH KING, with very 
copious notes and comparative treatment, by C.S. Medhurst. 5.00 


The most complete translation ever made, 


MESSIAH, The Ancestral Hope of the Ages. “The Desire of 
all Nations,” asx proved from the records in eit EyyPt, 
Rome and China. By Mrs. E, A. Gordon... ~ 9.00 


Many fine illustration, maps and ditiientuin: 


THE TEMPLES OF THE ORIENT, by the author of “Clear 
Round the World.” (Kegan Paul & Co.) ... 


“It is a unique book, containing important facts not found 
in any book on Comparative Religion and indispensable to leaders 
of Missions.”"—T. R. 


Works by Rev. Timothy Richard, LittD. 


CONVERSION BY THE MILLION. 2 Vols. am ...$5.00 
GUIDE TO BUDDHAHOOD .... 
THE AWAKENING OF FAITH IN NEW BUDDAISM. 
CALENDAR OF THE Gops ait ont eee 
CHINESE MUSIC. By Mrs. Timothy Richard oui 10. ae 


CHRISTIAN LITERATURE SOCIETY FOR CHINA. 
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GENERAL BOOKS. 


IMPORTANT OFFERS 


BY THE 


CHRISTIAN LITERATURE SOCIETY. 


CENTRAL STATION LIBRARIES 


In the encouragement of reading this Society ‘has for many years been 
assisting in the founding of libraries by making grauts of its publications 
at half price. At the end of last year it was decided to extend this a little, 
and missionaries were invited to subscribe tu a new book scheme, under 
which a copy of each new C. L. §. book suited to the needs of native pastors 
and Christians generally was to be sent to the Central Station Library 
immediately on publication at half price, plus cost of postage. The scheme 
was well supported, but at the same time many more stations ought to be on 
the list. As the $2.00 deposit, made by first subscribers to be used in pay- 
ing for the books, has now been used up, a new list is being prepared, and 
an opportunity is offered to those who did not join last year to do so-now. 
Commenting on the scheme the Editor of the West China Missionary News 
said :— 

This offers a geek epeennny to the missionaries to secure station libraries, and we believe 
that there is a for such work. The central station in a district is the headquarters for 
information, in many cases is the place at which the Lord's Supper is celebrated. is means 
that once a month the members of the church living in the couutry come up to the station for one or 
two days. While there, they should be able to get the latest news in the Christian world, for it would 
broaden their thinking to me acquainted with affairs beyond the bounds of their own village 
and fields. If a library and reading-room could be opened in the central station, these Christians 
from the out-stations could spend part of their time there reading the papers and magazines and 
looking over the new books. In time this would lead some of them to purchase books for them- 
selves, or at least to make a contribution towards the upkeep of the library. The pastors and 
evangelists would have an opportunity to see the best books on their subjects, and in fact, might be 

uired to report on their reading month by month, and in this way cultivate the habit of reyular 
systematic reading. They need to be saved from desultoriness, and the station library offers a 
good opportunity to the missionary to help them in this matter. : 


CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR GIFTS, . 
So much uppreciation was shown last year for the Special Offers made by 
the Society of books suitable to tors, teachers, and students generally 
that the Society has decided to ml we somewhat similar offers this year. 
The following selections have been made :— 


MAKING OF A MAN, by J. W. Lee, translated by Dr. Allen. 


Showing God’s providence and care for man’s every need Dr. J, C. Gar- 
ritt says this book ranks with Dr. Martin’s Evidences of Christianity as a 
classic, 


10 copies for $2.75, post free; 50 copies for $13.00. 
25 95 6.75 49 100 4, 25.00. 
WIDE, WIDE WORLD, by Miss Warner, translated by Mra, MacGillivray. 
A world classic of great iuterest which, thanks to the venerosity of the R, T 
S., has been issued at less than half what it would ordinarily bave cost. 
10 copies for $1.85, post free, 
4.50 
STUDENTS’ BOOKSHELVES. 
3 set of books selected as being suitable for including in the outfit of pastor, 
teacher or student. 
Set No. 1, 12 books, post free, for $3.20. 


2, 22 4 £00 


Complete list and particulars post free on application. 


Address orders and enquiries to :— | 
Mr. Leslie, C. L. S. Book Depot, 444 Honan Road, Shanghai or (orders only) to 
The China Baptist Publication Society, Canton. 
The Bible Book and Tract Depot, Hongkong. 
The West China Religious Tract Society, Chungking. 
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GENERAL BOOKS. lii 


The China Mission Year Book 


or THE CHRISTIAN MOVEMENT IN CHINA. 


The most comprehensive survey of every ind of mission work in 
China ever printed. 


Its history, present state, and problems. 


578 pages (text 441, Appendices 43, Directory 74, Index 
20), in 30 Chapters on the various departments 
of the work, by 54 experts. 


I. Important Events. 
II. Obituaries. 
III. New Books on China. 
IV. Articles on China. 
V. Addenda to “A Century of Missions.” 
VI. Church Officials, 
VII. Royal Asiatic Society. 
VIII. Centenary Conference Committee’s Final Report. 
IX. List of New Stations. 
X. Halley’s Comet Literature. 


MISSIONARY DiRECTORY AND STATISTICS. 


W.B.—Five-sixths of the edition ordered in advance already sent out. 
Only a few hundred left. Thamtore order quickly if you wish 
to avoid disappointment. 


Final Price: Paper Cover, $1.50 Mexican; Cloth, 
$2.00 Mexican. 


Orders to be sent to Mr. T. LESLIE, Manager of the CHRISTIAN 
LITERATURE Society Depét, 444 Honan Road, SHANGHAI, 
and when you send, include an order for the Year Book of 1911. 


« oF 
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CHRISTIAN LITERATURE. 


anak. 


“THE CHINESE STATESMEN’S CALENDAR” 


BEING 


THE CHINESE TRACT SOOIETY’S 


CHINESE CALENDAR 


is now ready, and orders may be booked at once. It was 
put to press quite early that orders may be filled for the 
remotest parts of the Empire, or the most distant places to 
which the Chinese have emigrated, and the Calendars received 


before the New Year. 


It is illustrated with the following pictures :-—The 
Empress-Dowager, the Prince Regent, the two brothers of 


the Prince Regent. In addition to the Sunday Calendar, 


it contains the Lord’s Prayer, the Ten Commandments, a 
Morning and Evening Prayer, and Book Notices, etc. 

The location of churches, hospitals, schools, etc., will 
be inserted without extra charge when 5,000 copies are 


ordered. | 
It vill be printed on coloured paper and sold at the usual 


low price” of 


60 cents per hundred or $5.00 per thousand 
Address all orders to the 
PRESBYTERIAN MISSION PRESS, SHANGHAI. 


for 1911 
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SPECIAL PRICES 


Till December 31, 1910. 


ONE HUNDRED FOR ONS DOLLAR. 


For a limited period a special rate for large quantities (over 100 
at time) will be made on all pamphlets named below. Sold in 
assorted titles (your choice), provided at least one hundred are ordered 
and cash accompanies the order. We pay the postage. 


TRANSLATED By Proressor H. L. ZIA. 


The Morning Watch ... a ... John R. Mott. 
The Secret Prayer Life ... 
Bible Study for Personal Spiritual Growth. | <n 

Personal Work ... R. A. Torrey 

& . The Temptations of Students, and the 
Power of Christ 

Bw. Alone with God, and, How May inane 

Christ be Made Real to Me ——— 
gt. Fundamental Principles of the Christian 
On Habit sie .» William James. 


> & 


Ht. The Changed Life Henry Drummond. 
ti i. The God-Planned Life ... ... James H. McConkey. 
— A if %. The Story of Paul’s Life ... E. I. Bosworth. 
— A te B. The Life-Story of Jesus... ... C. 8. Beardslee. 
... F. B. Hoagland. 
A BE BR. A Crisis in Various Authors. 
fe; 4: GR. On Physical Culture ... V.8. Blackie. 
43 fe #. Chart of Paul’s Journeys (Cheap : 

Edition) Arnold. 
@ 3H. How to Make the Bible Real, and 


Also lower prices on all our other Chinese books. 
Ask for new List when you order. 


GENERAL COMMITTEE Y. M. C. A., 


120 Szecuugen Roap, SHANGHAI. 
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vi CHRISTIAN LITERATURE. 


She International Sunday School Lessons. 


(Based on Peloubet’s Select Sunday School Lessun Notes.) 


Prepared by Dr. J. Darroch for the Conference Sunday School Committee. 


Cuinese 8. 8. Learvets, Mandarin or Wén-li, weekly, but issued 
quarterly: 1 year, 10 copies, $0.50; 100 copies, $4.50. 
S. S. Booxret, 50-70 pages, Mandarin or Wén-li, issued 
quarterly: 10 copies, 1 year, $1.70; 100 copies, one year, $15.00, 
New S. S. Rewarp Carps, imported cards, Chinese text: 1 dozen 
assurted, $0.05. 


Gotpen Text, 1 year, 100 copies, $2. Single copy, 3 cents. 


Send all subscriptions to Toe Cuinxse Tracr Sociery, 


119 A, Szechuen Road, Shanghai. 
Please order early to avoid disappointment. , | 


the East SHantone Misstor wa) SO 
ef the AmeRICAN PRESBYTERIAN “VS 


S. Union and others, 


Each lesson complete on one sheet. Arranged on same plan as the 
“ Blakeslee Lessons,” but not a translation of the same. 


Lire or ( Bound, 36 Lessons and 6 Reviews, 9 cents per copy. 
Curist, ( Im Sheets, 12 cents per 100. 
Acts anp | Bound, 48 Lessons. 12 cents per copy. 
Eristies. ( In Sheets, 12 cents per 100. 
Please specify “Mrs. Seymour's.” 


Fort Sale at the Presbyterian Mission Press, Sbangbat, 


| 
1911. 
: Gather in the Children and 
OND 4 yp Mrz. 
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CHRISTIAN LITERATURE. vii 


Books by Dr, FJobn Hevius. 


Tt 3 
Shien Dao Dzi Gwei. for Native Evangelists ois om OB 

_ Si-tu Hing-dzwan Dja-shih, Commentary on The Acts of the Apostles ... 10.00 
a 

Ma-ko Dzwan Lioh-giai. St. Mark. With Notes .. 7.00 

Si Shien Bien-len. Errors of Ancestral Worship 1.00 

Ma-ko Fuh-yin Djii-shib. on St. Mark’s Gospel oo 5.50 

Shiu Dao Dzung-len. of Theology. 3 vols. ... 22.50 
a 

Djiu Dao Giai. Doctrine Explained 

Vih Dao Tsu-hioh. Manual ‘for Christians: eee ooe eee 6.00 

Ma-tai Wen. Questions on St. Matthew on ons 5.00 
28 

Si-tu Hing-dzwan Wen. Questions on The Acts on one ooo one 


Liang Giao Bien Djing. The Romish and Protestant Churches Compared. 7.00 


Lo-ma Gang-muh Bu Weu, Analysis of Romans, With Notes 2. 
— ¢ 8’ @ 
Gwo-lin-do Djt-shih. Commentary on First Corinthians. Ist vol. on |: eee 
” ee 2nd vol. ese 8.75 


Books by Mrs. Fobn 2. Revius. 


mi & 

Ye-su Giao Wen-<dah. Catechism of Christian Doctrine .. ess $4.00 
& 

Hai-tung Gu-si. Sepeli: Story of a Swiss Boy ... 

Mei Meh-si Hing-lioh. Life of Rose Miller .. 18.00 

Heng-shin Shiu Dao. Perseverance in the Divine Life 


© 
Chwan Dao Muh-fan. Memoir of John L. Nevius, Cloth cover ... oss 40. 00 


on, 
Djie Dzai Len. Treatise on Borrowing co 4,00 
Nii Szi Womas FourGooks & 10.00 


Chiien Fang Gioh Len. on aw 8 


A F_-® 
Yah Men Kwo. Entering the Door. First Lessons. ... Price 5 cents a copy. 
Shao Shien-dji Shih-i. Studies in the Minor Prophets oo oes Price 25 cents, 
Dung San-dung Lo-ma-dzi of the 
Romanized Mandarin ... ove 


Gwen-hun Chien beh Wen. ir Mandarin 18 ctr. 


Oy 


Per 100 copies. 

| 
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vill GENERAL BOOKS 


‘$A Stimulus to Consecration.” 


THE LIFE OF DR. J. L. NEVIUS, 


In Chinese. 
BY MRS. NEVWIVUS. 


In order to secure a wider circulation, prices have been reduced. 


Mandarin edition paper cover, 35 cents per copy ; cloth cover, 40 cents, Wen.- 
li edition, 30 cents. With a further reduction of 10 per cent. on 
all orders for 10 copies or more at one order. 


“In my long associations with the native evangelists in travel, 
class room, and pastoral work,” writes Rev. W. Remfry Hunt. 
Wuhu, “I have found some vivid, real, and well written biographical 
sketch of our great missionaries to be a splendid stimulns to 
consecration We have had the preachers study the life of Dr. 
Nevius. It isa gem. Get it now. Let each missionary present 
one to his Chinese colleague and see if he does not catch fire in 
faith, and hope and loving service.” | 


Beautifully illustrated, with maps, ete. Chinese white paper. 


FOR SALE AT PRESBYTERIAN MISSION PRESS. 


Standard Dictionary? 


BECAUSE—IT IS A NEW WORK FROM COVER TO COVER. 

BECAUSE-—It contains a than any other Dictionary of the 
English language yet completed. The STANDARD now contains 317,000, the most 
comprehensive vocabulary of living terms ever eee together. 

BECAUSE—It is the work throughout of the World’s Leading Scholars and Specialists in 
all departments of knowledge. The STANDAKP employed (inclusive of those employed 
on the present edition) 257 highly-paid specialists; the Century, 81; Webster, 53: and 
other dictionaries but a very few, if any, real specialists. 

BECAUSE--Disputed Spellings and Pronunciations; Fatlty Diction, Plurals of I lar 
Formation; Bible and Apocryphal Names, Pronunciation, etc., are all comprehensively 
treated by experts in special Departments. 

BECAUSE— ‘ihe Compounding of Words has been, for the first time in dictionary making, 
reduced to q scientific system, instead of the usual haphazard method; and 125,000 
Synonyms and Antonyms are given in connection with the vocabulary, thus immensely 
increasing the range of one’s language and the power of expression. 

BECAUSE—The 10 Coloured Page-Plates are marvels of exquisite art-work and definitive 
value, one of these alone (the Solar Spectrum) costing with the accompanying text, 
above £1,000. The volumes are richly illustrated by more than 5,000 original drawings, 
made expressly for this work. All living animals are drawn to scale. 

BECAUSE—Additional Distinguishing Features are: the Appendix of 35,000 facts; the De- 

' partment of Faulty Diction, a most helpful guide to the correct use of English. Amongst 
the other features recently added may be mentioned the Names of Living Personages 
of Difficult Pronunciation In short, nothing less than an exhaustive examination of 
the work itself will suffice to give an adequate idea of the unique plan and comprehensive 
scale on which this dictionary is made. 


Beautifully bound in Morocco or Russia leather. Two handsome volumes. 
A to L and M to Z. Weighs 18 lbs. 


$35 and $40 Mex. per copy. 
For Sale at the Presbyterian Mission Press. 
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GENERAL BOOKS. ix 


Books by Reb. 6. Mater. 


PracticaL Aritumerre (Mandarin), 3 vols, (Each, 25 cents) Set $0.70 


3 vols, eee (Bach, 25 cents) Set 0.70 
| oe Per copy 040 
Geometry. 2 Vols 
ANALYs!Is OF 2,118 CHINESE (in Chinese) 
PrincipLes oF VocaL Mosic (Mrs.J.B. Mateer) ... 
SurPLement TO THE same (Mrs. A, H. Mateer) 


MentaL 2 vols. in one (Mrs. Capp) 
MANDARIN LESSONS Am vol. 699.50, Missionaries 8.50 


eee eee 2 vols. 10.00. 9.00 
Primaky Lessons 1s ManpaRin, Half leather 
” ” ” », cloth one boo 2800 
Review or ‘‘ Methops of Missiox Wonk” ... sass 
WesTMINSTER SHorteR CaTECHISM Per 100 = 2.00 


Books by Hrs. Ada Haven Mateer. 

Tax Man and Toe New. OIC. T.S.] se $0.08 

By Mrs. O. F. Walton. Translation. , 

-By H. A. Johnston, D.D. Translation. 

Martzer’s Anitumetic (abridged). MH A (In three volumes. ) 
First volume cco ons ose ose coe 0.16 
Second volume ods ode obe ote ae ood 0.95 


Third volume now ready eee eee coe eee eee 0.25 


The Above contain fewer questions (arid né anéwerts), but more subjects than the larget 
work, Foreign weights and measures, banking, etc., receive special treatment. 


Answers (for teachers only)... ove sce 10 


THe Curistian Home, Set, white, with English Index .. sxe 0 
M. E. Press, brown eee eee ome eee 0 45 
Vol. I. The Danghter in the Home co @O.25 or 0.20 

»» IL. The Wile and Mother in the Homie « «. 0.25 or 0.20 

»» III. Simple Remedies and Household Hygiene see «0.15 or 0.10 


The above contain many contributiéus fro the Womtn, Foreiga 
and Chinese, connected with the Américan Board Mission. 


For Sale at the PRESBYTERIAN and METHODIST PRESSES, Shanghai. 


or 


| 
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HYMN BOOKS, 


AND GOODRICH BYMNAL. 


New Edition Now Ready. 


1. Hymnal (hymns and tunes), Staff edition. 

Cloth boards, $1.25. Half cloth, $1.10. 
2. Hymnal (hymns and tunes), Sol-fa edition. 
Cloth boards, $1.10. 


8. Hymn-book (without tunes), Large type edition. 
_ Cloth, $0.80... Half cloth, $0.60. ; 


4. Hymn-book (without tunes), Medium size. 
Cloth flush, 35 cents. Paper, 25 cents. 


5. Hymn-book (without tunes), Pocket edition. 
Half cloth, 25 cents. 


gon The prices quoted above do not include freight and postage. 


This hymnal has recently been adopted by the Missions in Nanking, in 
Shaowu, and by the Swedieh Mission in Sbhansi, Shensi, and Honau. 


On application to the editor (CO. Gooprion, Peking), a copy of the — 
will be sent to any Mission wishing to examiue it. 


Most of the above will be for sale at 


American Presbyterian Mission Press, and the 
Methodist Publishing House, Shanghai. 


(6). New Bdition ready. 
The various styles may all be ordered from 
Mr. K. M, Gordon, Am. Board Mission, Tientsin. 


SEVENTH THOUSAND, 1909, WITH RADICAL INDEX. 
POCKET DICTIONARY 


AND PEKING SYLLABARY, 


[CHINESE-ENGLISH } 
BY CHAUNCEY GOODRICH. 
*¢ The book is invaluable to every student of Chinese in the North. As an 
index to Williams’ Dictionary alone it is worth twiee its cost.” 
Price, half-leather, reduced to $1.00. 
To be hed of Presbyterian Mission Press, Shanghal, and of Mr. X. 2. 


Prexine, Dec. 23, 1909. — 


- 


Best Residential Section of 
Shanghai. 


ID ORK ROOD 


HOUSES 


4 Roomed Houses Avenue Road. 45 
6 2 - Young Allen Terrace. 75 
5 ig Ave. Paul Brunat. 100 
6 _ Bubbling Well Road 80 
8 , ‘Ave. Paul Brunat. 150 


and others to suit. 


‘OFFICES TO LET 
Tis. 25 UP. 


CHINA REALTY CO., LTD., 


11 Telephone Building, 
Corner Kiangse and Hankow Roads. 


‘ > 
GENERAL. : xi ‘ 
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BOOKS, 


KELLY & WALSH, LTD. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


THE 
BLUE GOWN 


Mrs. ARCHIBALD LITTLE. 


304 pages text and 45 full page illustra- 
tions, beautifully bound in 
fancy cloth. 


$2.00, post paid. 


Helly Walsh, Ltd, 11 Bund, Shanghai 


BY 


GENERAL. 


In anticipation of the coming 


CHRISTMAS SEASON, 


the undersigned desires to say that the preparation of Girts and all the 
SPuCIAL Goons sought by Customers has been catered for to a greater extent 
than ever before. A few of these may be briefly mentioned, viz :— 


CALENDARS: 


Bock CALENDARS, illuminated, daily leaf to tear off, with Texts, or 
Verses, or Quotations from celebrated Authors, 40 cts. and 75 cts. each. 

MINIATURE CALENDARS for the Pocket, from 8 to 75 cents each. 

CHILDREN’S CALENDARS, many attractive designs. 

‘ILLUMINATED BOOKLET CALENDARS, with Historical Dates, etc., 75 cts, 

WaLl CALENDARS, all sizes and designs, from 10 cents to $2.60 each. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS: 


MILDMAY, KESWICK, and other selected TExTs, verses with floral and 
other designs, on Parchment, Celluloid, or Cardboard, per dozen or 
singly, 

AUTOGRAPH CARDS in boxes of six or eight with envelopes, 60 cents, 
$1.00 and $2.00 per box. 

PRIVATE GREETING CARDS, printed to order. 


EDUCATIONAL GAMES : 


Wild Animals eee eee eee eee eee ee eee eee eee $0.40 
Flags, Authors, White House, Young Folk’s Authors cco ees ES 
Flowers, Yellowstone, White Squadron, Birds 
New Testament, Poems... abe on 
Flinch eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee 1.40 
PLASTICENE : 
Rainbow Box coe ove one ace ons 0.40 
Child’s Delight ons eee eee eee eee eee eee eee 0.80 
Complete Modeller ... eee ove ene — 
Plasticene Desiguer ... ove eee ove 


neg ao ANIMALS, rocking, or to stand up; in boxes of ” 75 cents 
per Dox. 
BoxEs. 35 cents and upwards. 
Toy Booxs, Psper, Linen, or Calico, prices from 15 cents to $2.00, 
PicturE Srory Books, profusely illustrated in Colors at all prices, from 60 
cents to $5.00 each. 
SOMETHING FOR SuNDayY, being packets of texts for pricking, sewing, or 
painting, 12 Series, 65 cents. 
PAINT BoxEs, 65 cents, $1.00 and $1.70. 
» (Wooden). $2.00 and $3.50. 
PAINTING Books, from 20 cents to $2.00 each. 


PERRY PICTURES. Reproductions of a large number of well-known pictures, 
5% x8 inches, 5 cents each, or 25. for $7.00 ; 

: 10I2 inches, 25 cents each, or 5 for $1.00. 

ALBUMS: | 

AUTOGRAPH ALBUMS, different colored pages, for writing or painting, 
40 cents to $3.50 each. 

Post-Carps ALBUMS, for 100 to 600 Cards, 60 cents to $3.00. 

Sramp ALBUMS, 35 cents to $5.00. 

Kopak ALBuMSs, Cloth and Leather Bound. Size 5%x6% up to 
IIXI5. Price 65 cents up to $5.75. 


EDWARD EVANS, 
The Book Room, 30 N. Szechuen Road, Shanghai. 


. 


Sunday School Lessons—1911. . 


TorREyY’s GIST OF THE LESSONS ... 


We have also received new stock of the following libraries 
of books by standard authors :— 


Netson’s 6d. Liprary. Cloth... $0.40 
CASSELL’S PEOPLE’S LisrARY. Cloth ... 0.50 
DeNnT’s EVERYMAN’S LIBRARY. Cloth 75 1.50 
Wor.tp’s CLASSICS. _ » Thin 


A NEW CATALOGUE of 
Christian and Standard Literature 


has been prepared, and will be mailed to all known customers. 
If not yet received, please write for a copy. A SPECIAL REDUC- 
TIon OF 28 to &0 per cent. is made on a number of these 
books to make room for fresh stock arriving. This presents 
an opportunity for REPLENISHING LIBRARIES. 


The Sun Typewriter, 


A NEW SHIPMENT just to hand 
of the latest models, containing 
several improvements. 


With base-board and metal cover, $120.00 
Aluminium frame, leatherette cover, 155.00. 


Send for Descriptive Catalogue. 
Ten per cent. discount to Missionaries. 


EDWARD EVANS, 


BOOK ROOM AND EDUCATIONAL DEPOSITORY, 
30 North Szechuen Road, Shanghai. 


( 
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GENERAL. 


EAT, WEAR, and USE Up-to-date American Goods. 


Raise the standard of living in your locality by telling your native 
friends that they can buy from 


‘Montgomery Ward & Company, Chicago, U.S.A. 


most of the articles in every day use in American homes at the same 
low prices that you and all our customers pay. 


Tell them their money is perfectly safe when sent to us. We have 


been in business thirty-seven years and try to treat our customers as 
we should like to be treated if we were the buyers. 


There are many dealers in China who regularly send us large 
orders because they have learned that we are to be trusted. Our 
goods are new and reliale, catalogue descriptions truthful, prices the 
lowest in America for high grade goods; we know how to pack and 
we guarantee safe arrival. 

Our freight to the Orient all moves in full carloads, thereby 
securing for our customers.the carload rate of $1.50 per 100 pounds 
on all classes of goods without regard to measurement, from Chicage 
to Yokohama, Kobe, Nagasaki, Shanghai, Hongkong, and Manila. 


We are the only merchants in America shipping enough mixed 
merchandise to tuke advantage of the carload rate. If you buy from 
others, you will have to pay the high rates charged to occasional 
shippers. Their first class rate is $3.00 per 100 pounds, which is 
twice our rate. 


We are glad to send a copy of our big catalogue, postpaid, to 
any likely buyer, or we will include extra copies in your next order 
if you ask us to do so. 


_ Get the Montgomery Ward habit. Buy all your supplies of us. 
The money you save will enable you to live better and longer. The 
world needs you. Don’t wear yourself out trying to teach other 
American houses the export business. 


Send your orders to us; let us do the worrying. Give your 
catalogue to a native friend and write us to-day for another free 
copy. 


Montgomery Ward & Company, 


CHICAGO, U. 8S. A 


KEEP TOUCH WITH THE HOME LAND! 


* 


: 
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GENERAL BOOKS. 


BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS 
BY DR. GILBERT REID. 


WersTERN ConsTITUTIONS IN APPLICATION To CHINA ,,. ... $0.60 


Topics of the Time for the Good of China .,., ove = — 

S238 (X @) 

A Comparative Study in Geographical Terminology _.., sa: 

Lectures on Harmony sec eee eee coo eee 0.15 

Comparative Governments ... ove eee 0.90 

Lectures on Noted Men who Have Helped China ... ses OHS 
MB) 

China’s Treaties, with Citations 

Educational Problems in China... vie iss * 


For Sale at Kelly & Walsh, the International Institate. Presbyterian — 
Mission Press, and Methodist Publishing House. 


Rorth China Union College Publications 


Dr. D. Z. Sbeffield, 
Church History, Ancient, 3 Vole. TR 


Church History, Medieval,5 Vols. thR .. 


Political Economy. White paper 


(Foreign mao-pien 
Universal History. Bw i € hee Published by C. L. S, 
Ethics. Introduction. ... ... Price, 10 copies at $0.35 Ne le copies 
History of China (Chu-ko Ju Chi). I Vol., with atlas. G. D. Wilder ... 

Atlas alone, $1.30. 

If the History of China is wanted in 2 Vols. for school use, add 10 cents to above price. 
Discounts on the Geography, Ethics, and er one 10 copies, 10% ; 30 copies, 20% ; 50 copies, 


(Mrs. D. Sheffield, 
30 


mompocemosS 
SSssasssaas 


Wary H. Holbrook, M.D. 
Biology. .. ona Mes 0.; 


S. Wells Williams, Lt. D. 


Syllabic Dictionary of the Chinese Language, rearranged according to 
Wade’s system of Romanization. Wee ready ... eco -- 6,00 


Books on sale at Presbyterian Mission Press, Commercial Press Book Depdt, 
Christian Literature Society, Shanghai; and Christian | 
Literature Society, Teng Shih K‘ou, Peking. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


THE BEST TEXT BOOKS 
FOR MISSION SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


WANG HANG T‘ONG 


Illustrated Chinese Primer, Vol. I. - 
Illustrated Chinese Primer, Vol. II. - 
Illustrated Chinese Primer, Vol. LII. - 
Illustrated Chinese Primer, Vol. IV. - 
Illustrated Chinese First Reader. - 
Illustrated Chinese Second Reader. - 
Illustrated Chinese Third Reader. - 
Illustrated Chinese Fourth Reader. - 
Illustrated Chinese Fifth Reader, - 
Illustrated Chinese Sixth Reader, - 
A Primary Geography of Our Country. 
A Primary History of Our Country. - 
Primary Physiology. - - - 
Girls’ Reader, No. 1. - - - 
Girls’ Reader, No. 2 
Girls’ Reader, No. : 


3 
Girls’ Reader, No. 4.. 
Girls’ Reader, No. 5. 
Girls’ Reader, No. 6. 
Girls’ Reader, No. 7 
Girls’ Reader, No. 8 


Girls’ Reader, No. 9. ji 
Girls’ Reader, No. - 
Academy Grade Girls’ Reader, Vol. I. 
Primary Arithmetic, No. 1. - 


Primary Arithmetic, No. 2. - - 
Kindergarten Primer, No. 
Kindergarten Primer, No. 2. - 
Kindergarten Primer, No. 3. - - 
Kindergarten Primer, No. 4. - 


General Descriptive Geography, Vol. 1. 


Revised and enlarged. $o.12 


Eighth edition. - 


Revised and enlarged. 
Revised and enlarged. 


Revised and enlarged. - . 


Revised and enlarged. 


Sixth Edition. - 


Revised and enlarged. 


First Edition. - 
First Edition. - 
Sixth Edition. 
Third Edition. 
First Edition. - 
Revised Edition. 
Revised Edition. 
Revised Edition. 
Revised Edition. 
Revised Edition. 
First Edition. - 
First Edition. - 
First Edition. - 
First Edition. - 
First Edition. - 
First Edition. - - 
First Edition. - 
First Edition. - 
Second Edition.- 
First Edition. - 
First Edition. - 
First Edition. - 
Sixteenth Edition. 


General Descriptive Geography, Vol. 11.Sixteenth Edition. 


General Descriptive Astronomy. 
Geography of China, Vol. 1. - - 
Geography of China, Vol. 11. 


Third Edition. - 
Fourth Edition. - 
Fourth Edition. - 


The World-Wide Geography for Young People. Second Edition. 


For sale at: the Presbyterian Mission Press. 


-I2 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


Suitable Xmas Presents and Prizes for Children 


CHILDREN’S READING CARDS AWE H ¥ 
Price 80 cents 


1,000 — cards, picture-back, arranged in 20 packages, with directions 
nd slate and pencil—all packed in a box convenient for So 


for use, a 
The — pictures appeal to the youngsters; the characters are 
Approved by the Board of Education of China 


CHILDREN’S PICTURE BOOKS 
2 vols. Price 20 cents 


Contain pictures of familiar objects and characters used in every-day 
conversation. Vol. I is devoted to single characters and Vol. II to double 


characters, 


CHILDREN’S PICTURES KW 


Bound volumes, 16 leaves in each volume, $2 pictures, half in colors 
Price 7 cents per volume 


Each picture ise explained in a few characters Onl ures that illustrate 
some ethical idea have been 


STORIES FOR CHILDREN @ 
Series of stories of never-failing interest to children told in simple language 


THE EDUCATIONAL JOURNAL & W 


An illustrated Chinese monthly devotod to the Educational interests in China 


The cheapest and best magazine of its kind / 


A complete record of Educational Progress and Legislation. Articles by 
specialists and best writers on Methods of Teaching, Management of Schools, 


and divers topics of interest and value to Educators é 


10 cents per copy $1.00 per annum 
Postage extra, about 2 cts. per copy 


Commercial Press, Limited, Publisbers 
119 Foochow Road, Shanghai 


| 
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EDUCATIONAL 


© 


SOUVENIR POSTAL CARDS 


CONFUCIUS’ TOMB AND VICINITY 
Set of fifty printed from Callotype 
5 cents per card $2.00 per set 


NANKING AND THE EXPOSITION; WEST LAKE; 


AND OTHER 


SCENIC AND HISTORIC PLACES OF OHINA 
More than a hunodred different kinds printed from half-tone cuts 
$ cents per card 30 cenis per dozen 

THREE-COLOR PRINTING 
5 cents per card 60 cents per dozen 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS! 


VIEWS OF SHANGHAI 


A booklet of twenty-four pictures printed from Callotype Size 8” x 10° 
Artistically gotten up 
Only $1.00 will place this beautiful souvenir in the hands of your friends and 
show them the modern City of Shanghai 


VIEWS OF THE CHINESE EMPIRE | 
Price $3.00 


An improvement on the Souvenir Edition which was printed In honor of 
the visit of the Commissioners of American Chambers of Commerce. Hundreds 
of copies sold in one day. Owing to the pile of orders received after the 

stock was exhausted, we have decided to print a few hundred extra copies. 

They are now ready. 
ru) No guarantee if order is received too late ! 


ENGLISH CLASSICS WITH CHINESE NOTES 
Cheap and suited to needs of Chinese students 


Now ready : 
Being set up: 


Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield 
Macaulays’s Life of Samuel Johnson 


List under preparation includes best-known English Classics 


Commercial Press, Limited, Publisbers 
119 Foochow Road, Shangha 


Commercial Press, Limited 

OOOO 


EDUCATIONAL. 


CHINESE BOOKS 
FOR MISSION SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
FOR DIVINITY STUDENTS. 


Commentaries. 

Expository Commentary on Leviticus... ove W. S. 
Commentary on tlie Messianic Psalms... ... .I5 
Commentary on the Minor Prophets .. ... 635. Bishop Hoarg. 
Expository Commentary on St.Matthew’s Gospel ... .40 A 
Commentary on St. John’s Gospel ...- 625 
Epistle tothe Romans ... ... Archdeacon MouLz. 
Epistle to the Ephesians Bishop Hoarg. 
Epistles to the Thessalonians ... 
First Epistle of St. Peter.. (Archbishop Leighton) 10 “ 
Epistles of St. John oe JO. 

Expository Commentary on the Pastoral Epistles . W. S. MouLx 


Theological, Historical, Etc. 
Commentary on the Prayer Book (Barry), 2 vols.... Bishop Hoar, 
Commentary on the Church Catechism 
Commentary on the 39 Articles (Browne) ..._.... .25 Archdeacon Mou.s. 
Notes on the 39 Articles * W. S. Moule. 
Exposition of the Apostles’ Creed (Pearson) ee Bishop Hoarg. 


Notes on Theology (Dwight), 2 vols.... —... | 
Notes on the Holy Communion ‘Bishop Hoarz, 
Holy Communion or the Supper of the Lord ae W. S. MouLR. 
Jewish History: from the Captivity to the present | 
day, supp ying a historical connexion between 
the Old and New Testaments, and a scsi | 
background to the New Testament W. S. 


MSS. of the late Bishop Hoan. 2 vols, 
(Containing Notes on Leviticus, 1-and 2 Chronicles, Job, Psalms, Daniel, 
Galatians, Hebrews, Revelation, and an “Essay on Sermon-making.) ~ 


Just published. 


Commentary on Hebrews 020 W. S. MouLz. 
The Second Coming of the Lord. An endeavour to stimulate 
study of the Scriptural grounds for our great hope .I5 W.S. Mourg. 
God and Man in the Chinese Classics 10 Bishop Hoar 8. 
SCHOOL ARITHMETIC (2 VOIS.) .80 
SCHOOL ALGEBRA, Vol.I. ... 85 W. S. MouLz. 
SCHOOL EUCLID. Euclid’s Bloments, I, | 
specially arranged ... S. 
NINGPO HYMN BOOK. (Chinese cloths covers. 
Postage extra on all the above. Remittances over one dollar payable by 
Chinese Postal Order only; below one dollar, in Chinese 3 cent stamps. ~- 


All the above books may be obtained from the TRINITY 
' COLLEGE PRESS, Ningpo. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS BY DORA YU. 


Hymwys or Revivrea, enlarged, in Chinese, Per copy $1.00, per doz. copies $11,090 
Supplement to the Hymne of 0. 50 
Words. oul ee eee 0,15, 

Text Book 0,10, 

SorrproraL Biock CALeNDAx for the year 1911, in Chinese and English. sch 

€0.85, three for $1.00. Postage Extra, 


All the bie may be had at ~ book-rooms of the 
Presbyterian 18 voring. Beek and Edward Evans, 30 North 
Szechuen Road, and the House, 10 Woosung Road. 
at the bitte eed e, Haining Road. 


All tracts are given free in the Lord, Salads not included. 
ADDREss ALL CorResponpence To Miss Dora Yu, K 988 Boone Road, Shanghai. — 


BOOKS BY REV. F. W. BALLER. 


MANDARIN Primer. Sixth Edition 

Sacrep Epicr. Second Edition ... ia 
ANALYTICAL VOCABULARY OF THE New TESTAMENT. "Second Edition. 
ANALYTICAL Cuinese EnGiisn Dictionary, 642 PP. 


Lire oF J,~Hupson Tayior, Mandarin ey eos 
Lire oF Groree MULLER, ete 
**‘Tue Five Orrerincs” ... on 
METRICAL VERSION OF THE PsaLMs 

do. do. do. Foreign Binding and Covers ... $0.30 and 


S 
& 


oN THE CHINESE TEXT OF THE GOSPKL ACCURDING TO 
Chapters II to VII. 


Books Published by Peking University. 


Pilcher and Lowry’s Astronomy, 
Mrs. Gamewell’s Primary Physiology, 0.50 
Twenty per cent. discount on lots of 100 or more. 
PROF. HEADLAND’S | 
Chinese Mother Goose Rhymes, & F K MW... $2.75 


Our Little Chinese Cousin -.-- 


For any of the above books apply to Peking University Peking ; 
Rev. F. Brown, Tientsin ; Methodist Publishing House, 
Shanghai, or Presbyterian Mission Press, Shanghai. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


“PROM SZECHUAN TO MANCHURIA.” 


Harmony of the Gospels. (4th Edition. fle 


Records and Letters of the Apostolic Age 
(3rd Fdition. ) 


By H. W. LUCE. z 


Regarded by many as essential to the best Bible study for in- 
dividuals, Training Classes, Academies, High Schools, and Colleges 
(Arts.and Theological). Used in lower grades for elementary study Hi 
and in higher grades for advanced study, these books help to a 
the Bible work. 


At Presbyterian Mission Press, Methodist Publishing House and 
_ International Committee of Y. M. C. A,, 


First Lessons for the Deaf Child. 


PREPARED AT THE 


SCHOOL FOR CHINESE DEAF, CHEFOO. 
In six volumes, containing over 
HUNDRED 


with simple graded. reading lessons, using the characters illustrated iu 
various ways. 


Price $1.00 per set. 
The same with only the pictures and single characters, in two volumes 


Price 30 cents. 
For sale at the Presbyterian Mission Press. 


BOOKS BY cath W. M. HAYES, D.D. 


Theory of Preaching. Based on Per copy. 

Pbilosopby of tbe "plan ot Salvation, ‘Revised Manodarin ... 0.96 


The Bpostolic Age. Easy Wén-li. 2nd Ed. Revised and enlarged. 0.25 
Valuable not merely as history , but also as showing huw the Apostles 
met the difficulties of the early Missionary Church. 


fntroductorp Etbics. & B. Theory and Practice, Old Ed. 0.20. 


ew Edition, enlarged, read June, 


Elementary Astronomy. Kx Mile. 3d Revised up to 1906. 0.45 

Logaritbmic and Traverse Tables. BMH. 0,80 
Arabic Numerals. Proportional parts given on each page. 

beat. 4th Ed. Uniform with Light and Sound ... coe 00 25 


Comparative Religion. Kellogg’s Handbook. Sections on 
and ‘T'aoisin by specially qualified native scholar... 0.18 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


24 
PRIMARY PHYSIOLOGY 


BY WANG HANG T‘ONG. 
106 pages, 29 ilustrations, 15 cents per copy. 
INTRODUCTION BY 


Gro. A. Stuart, A.M., M.D. 
For Sale at the Presbyterian Mission Press, Shanghat, 


MA CMILLANZNS 
Anglo-Chinese Readers 
Edited by Dr. J. C. Ferguson. 


ILLUSTRATED. 


Primer, 20 cents. First Reader, 35 cents. Second Reader, 45 
cents. Third Reader, 50 cents. Fourth Reader, 60 
cents. Fifth Reader, 70 cents. 


Send for Specinen Pages to Presbyterian Mission Press, 


FOR SCHOOLS: 


FROM 
‘Dr. W. A. P. MARTIN’S 


Analytical Reader. 


Price 6 cents. 


REVISED EDITION 


READER 


WANG HANG TSONG. 
Price 10 cents. 


For Sale at the Presbyterian Mission Press, Sbangbat, 
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RELIGIOUS. 


BISHOP BURDON'S 


OLD TESTAMENT MANUAL 
FW 


New EDITION, 1 VOLUME, No. 3 TyPE. 


35 cents each. 
YTERIAN MISSION PRESS. 


Concordance of the New Testament, 


IN THE MANDARIN UNION VERSION.- 


Alphabetically arranged with Indexes to Radicals, Strokes, 
and Mandarin Romanization. 


Compiled by Dr. C. H. FENN. 


A long: felt need met at last. Indispensable to every Chinese 
Pastor and Preacher, and to many Chinese Christians as well. 


Price, $1.00 in Blue Cloth Covers. $1.50 in Stiff Boards. 
PRESBYTERIAN MISSION PRESS. 


Schaub’s Works in Chinese 


_PASTORAL THEOLOGY, 20 cents. . 


SYMBOLICS, 30 cents. 
CHURCH HISTORY, 50 cents. 
BIBLE INTRODUCTION, 30 cents. 


PRESBYTERIAN MISSION PRESS. 


NATURAL _THEOLOGY. 


By Dr. J. L. . L. Whiting. 
With Introduction by Dr. W. A. P. Martin. — 
2 Vous. Ocravo. 600 Paczs. 
60 CENTS PER COPY. 


PRESBYTERIAN MISSION PRESS. 
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STUDENTS’ HELPS. 


— 4 


** Best Introduction to Mingpo Dialect Bxtant.”’ 
NINGPO COLLOQUIAL HANDBOOK 
By Mir. G. von MOLLENDORFF 


Late Commissioner of Customs. 


Contains a | collection of colloquial and idiomatic phrases, selecied lessons, 
. proverbs, Customs terms, religious terms, terms for deliberative 
assemblies, easay on etiquette, etc. 


Price $2.78 per copy. 


THE NINGPO SYLLABARY (by same Author), a companion volume, at 
$2.CO0 per copy. Both books for 84 5). 


FOR SALE BY PRESBYTERIAN MISSION PRESS, SHANGHAI. 
Seventh Edition. 1909. 


the best work of its size oh the philology.”—N.-C. Daily News. 


FOK STUDENTS OF 
BY REV. D. MACIVER, M.A. 


HAKKA-ENGLISH DICTIONARY, with many examples. 
“Price $15.00, To Missionaries $12.00. 


HAKKA SYLLABARY, giving sounds and tones of all the 
characters in Williams and in Giles, arranged syllabically. 


Limp Clotb. Price $1.00. 


‘NINGPO ROMANIZED HYMN BOOK. 
30 CEN Ts 


NEW EDITION. GOO PAPER. WELL BOUND. 
| THOROUGHLY REVISED. 


PRICE WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL. 


| 30 Cents per Copy. 
PRESBYTERIAN MISSION PRESS, SHANGHAI. 


7, Limp Cloth ... $2.00 
l/ N Limp Leather. 2.50 
§ Pp CK Of all Booksellers. 
W. E. SOOTHILL. F dD | 
** No book on the Chinese hitherto CTlon 
published contains so much/matter in so little space ; A P y 
and yet nothing essentiai has been rejected.” ‘‘ Undoubtedly > | 


a 


yet seen.’’—Shanghai Mercury. 


STUDENTS HELPs. 


Mrs. FOSTER’S BOOKS. 
EASY INTRODUGTION TO THE STUDY OF CHINESE CHARACTERS. 


New. . October, 1910. Price 20 


400 characters, showing their component parts, so as to be easily learnt by memoriz- 
ing the meaning of the parts. Mandariu romanization eased. 


ENGLISH-CHINESE MANDARIN POCKET DICTIONARY. 


Fourth Edition, 1909. $1.00 per copy. 


Supplies a need which no other dictionary fills. Four thousand words defined. meg 
bound in half leather. 


EIGHT EASY ‘LESSONS IN EVERY DAY CHINESE. 


(Mandarin.) 20 cents per copy. 


Just the words one needs for every-day use. Deals with Questions and Answers, Place, 
People, Numbers and Time, Verbs and Adverbs, Food, etc. 


Fov-ente-at the Presbyterian Mission, Hress. 
WESTERN MANDARIN: 


Compiled by Adam Oraiager, Ci We Mission. 


ConTENTS 13,786 Characters 191 Words without Characters 
12,484 Examples ; 401 Common Proverbs ; Complete Table of Relation. 
ships ; Radica] Index ; Syllabic Index ; Full English Index. 


Press Notices :— For those who wish to learn the spoken lan e, we van 
vontidently recommend Mr. Grainger’s book as the most useful yet pub ished. — 
North:China Daily News. 

‘*One of the most useful handbooks - the student of Chinese which we bal 


Royal 8vo. 802 pages. Price Six Dollars. 
PRESBYTZRIAN MISSION PRESS. 


WILLIAMS’ DICTIONARY 
READY AT LAST!!! 


Rearranged according to WADE’S SYSTEM OF ROMANIZATION. This 
scholarly and valuable work, with corrections and additions, in compact. 
form; most convenient for desk and travel use; 1,056 pages, , 
963x14 inches, All the material of the original edition 


PRIGE, board in half leather, only SUC BOLLARS. 


The origmal SYLLABIC DICTIONARY OF THE CHINESE 
LANGUAGE by Wetits Wittiams, LL.D., arranged accord- 
ing to the Wu-fang Yiian Yin, with the pronunciation of the 
charecters as heard in Peking, Canton, Amoy, and Shanghai. 


FIFTH EDITION. 1903. PRICE TWELVE DOLLARS PER COPY. 


For Sale at the Presbyterian Mission Press, Messrs. Kelly & Walsh, L4., Shanghai 
te Christian Literature Society, Teng Shih K'ou, Peking, and 
3 American Board Mission Agent, Tientsin. 
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STUDENTS’ HELPS. 


ENGLION-CHINESE 


POCKET DICTIONARY 
OF PEKING COLLOQUIAL 
By Sir WALTER HILLIER, K.C.M.G., C.B 
Now Ready. Price, $5.00. 


A most useful book, giving English, romanization, tones, 
and Chinese characters for Twenty Thousand Expressions 
or phrases 712+-viii pages. Full brown cloth binding. 
FOR SALE BY 
THE PRESBYTERIAN MISSION PRESS, SHANGHAI. 
THE TIENTSIN PRESS, TIENTSIN. 
KELLY & WALSH, LTD., Shanghai, Hongkong, Singapore, Yokohama. 


Revised and Enlarged 


DR. F. L. H. POTT’S 
LESSONS IN THE SHANGHAT DIALECT. 


| Price $2.50. 
English-Chinese and Chinese-English Vocabularies are included. 
PRESBYTERIAN MISSION PRESS. 


THE DIVINE NAME 
IN ANCIBNT CHINA. 


By THe REV. J. W. INGLIS, M.A. 


‘*I have endeavoured to consider the subject altogether apart from the 
practical needs of missionary translation, Farther, I have tried to distinguish 
between the evidence of traditional beliefs and usages which reveal themselves 
unconsciously and the working of independent thought which used ancient material 
for new combinations.” — From the introduction. 


Price, 15 cents: postpaid, 17 cents. 
ORDER FROM PRESBYTERIAN MISSION PRESS, SHANCHAI. 
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GENERAL. 


Wholesale and Retail. Drawn: Thread-.Work Store. 

If you are in need of silk or linen gvods of any kind, you are invited to 
call at ove store and see our stock. We carry « large line of Chefoo baud-made 
laces and silk dresses, Swatow drawn work, and Cantonese grass-cloths, hand. | 
kerchiefs, napkins, doilies. tea-cloths, tray-cloths, sideboard-covers, dressing-table 
covers, pillow cases, bed spreads, cushion covers, table-cloths, tea cosies, insertions, 
night-dress bags, mandarin coats, blouses, pongee, silks, etc,, ete. We ulso carry 
a line of pewter ware, | 


Five per cent, discount for cash. 
Please note that our store is closed on Sunday. 
WAB CHANG & CO., 


P. 312, NaNKING SHaNenal, NEAR Portic Liprary. 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS. 


We will be pleased to hear from missionaries + ed in 
industrial work in any part of the Empire regarding the sale of 
their products in Shanghui. 7 


We will purchase suitable articles at competitive prices. Trial 
lot received on commission. Accounts rendered regularly. 


THE INDUSTRIAL MISSION DEPOT, 
21 WANEING ROAD - - SHANGHAT. 
SWATOW DRAWN THREAD WORK. 


T bave opened a store for the sale of drawn thread work at address 
given below, and can supply table cloths, doilies, ladies’ garments and all 


_ kinds of drawn work at reasonable prices. Special designs drawn and 


embroidered to order. | ] 

- Persons visiting Shanghai are invited to call and see my stock. No 
more beautiful and practical gifts for friends at home could be chosen 
than drawn thread work. Watch for my sign, one-half block east of 
Astor House, north side. Store closed on Sunday. 


Youre La Woo, No. Al288 Broadway, Shanghai. 


Ask your Shanghai friends about me and my prices. 


WILCK AND MIELENHAUSEN. 


26, NANKING ROAD, SHANGHAI, 


ARE NOW SHOWING IN THEIR My: 
TATLORING DEPARTMENT 
 »SEASONABLE + MATERIALS. 


ALL GOODS WILL BE SOLO AT EXTREMELY MODERATE PRICES, 


+ 
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GENERAL. 


‘Union Medical College, Peking. 


The sixth annual entrance examination will be held at the above 
College on Tuesday, 14th, and Wednesday, 15th, February 1911. 


All intending candidates should present themselves at the College 
for enrolwent not later than 11th February. 


The subjects required are :—Chiness Classics, Arithmetic, Geogra- 
phy, Chewistry, cy gone and — Full particulars on application. 


Geo. G. Witson, Secretary. 
JUST OUT: 


Illustrated Chinese Fifth Reader. 


232 pages, 20 illustrations. 30 cents per copy. 


BY WANG HANG T'ONG. 
INTRODUCTION BY 


Rev. Joun Darrocg, D.D. 
For Sale at the Presbyterian Mission Press. * Gxt 


EMPIRE. 
First-class Typewriter at Moderate Cost. 
Special Features: 


_ Low price, 

High standard of quality, 
Light and pleasant touch, 
Splendid manifolder, 

Does not get out of order 
easily, 

Cost of up-keep low. 


The very thing for Professional and Business Men, Authors, Praveen ete, 
Price 145.00. 


Sold by Presbyterian Mission Press. 
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GENERAL. 


Swallow & Ariell, Ltd., Melbourne 
FAMOUS BISCUITS AND CAKES 
LEMON SQUASH 
HONEY 

| Sole Agents for Central and North Chine 


Westphal, Hing Haméay, Ltd, Shanghai. 


General and Commission Agents. 


THE SHANGHAI DISPENSARY, 
LERS IN BS 


Pure Chemicals, Drugs, Surgical Instruments, Photo eran, 
Patent Medicines and Toilet Articles, 


Terms and Prices on application. Inquiries and orders 
will be promptly attended to, 


We supply the best goods at the most reasonable 
terms. If you find others quote lower prices than we do, 
please advise us, or get a small quantity of our — 
and compare the QUALITY. 


‘When passing Shanghai please re not fail ‘to call 
at our store. We have the largest steck of goeds to 
select from. 


Telephone No, 267. AppREss, “ DRAGON.” 
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GENERAL. 


JUST OUT: CHART 


= International Metric System 


AND ITS RELATION 
UTHER SYSTEMS OF WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


The movement is now on to influence China to adopt the system 
that will be standard for the nations. Every schoolroom should 
have this chart displayed and use be made of it. It gives a bird’s-eye 
view of the whole system. By the assistance of those interested 


in China we are ennbled to place a low price on this chart. 


Size 22 by 30 incbes, Price, 6 cents. 


Address, PRESBYTERIAN MISSION PRESS, 
Shanghai, China. 


NEW NAPS 


Philips’ Wall Maps :—Mounted on cloth, with rollers, and varnished 

Names in English. Special features: Clearness (note large 
size) of lettering and coloring, and outstanding of relief. These 
are the finest maps we have.ever stocked. 


Asia 80 63 inches .. $12.30 
Europe . 80 63 inches 
N. America . 74% 59 inches... 10.85 
S. America. 74 59 inches 10.85 
Philips’ Large Print Atlas :—80 Maps and Index. 9x12} inches. 
Rightly called large print. A marvel of be: uty and clearness 


at the price. Names in English. 70 cents each. 


Philips’ Model Duplex Maps :—Each a 4-page folder on cardboard, 
8x9 inches folded. The outer pages contain.a carefully selected 
list of geographical facts about the continent, which is the 
subject of the two 1 a waps within. .Qne of these maps 
is relief, the other political. All the continents. $1.00 per 
dozen, 10 cents each. 


SOLD AT PRESBYTERIAN MISSION PRESS, SHANGHAI. 
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“The Christ” 
A Translation 
of a Book widely published in America. 
Written by a Layman. 


Published by Funk & Wagnalls in U. 8. A. 


In China, published privately. 


PRICE TEN CENTS, POST PAID. 


For sale at the Presbyterian Mission Press. 
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THE EVANGELIST’S LIBRARY 
Tue Crtrnesrk Tracr Socrery 
has selected 


130 


of the best tracts for 
EVANGELISTIC WORK 


at 50 per cent. Discount. 


A list of this library will be sent free to any address to those 
enclose 2 cents. 


The 
to the 


YY. M. A. BUILDING, 
1194, Szecuugen Roap, Saanenat, 


Commencing business on January the Ist, 1911. Address all 
orders, business correspondence, manuscripts for publication, 
and subscriptions to the Magazines to the Cainese Tract 
Society, but articles for the Magazines may still be sent to 
61 Range Road. 


NEW BOOK SCHEME 


The Caines Tract Socigty proposes to inaugurate the following 
NEW BOOK SCHEME. 


Those who wish to receive its new publications as they come 
from the press, may deposit the sum of two dollars, and will be 
entitled to receive a copy of each new work as published at 50 
per cent. discount till the two dollars are used up, when due notice 
will be given. 


HALE PHICE! 


GENERAL. 


one hag to begin by studying the 214 radicals with their | 


respective ‘numbers. Misled by this etroneous idea some - 
beginners spend months of arduous labour endeavouring to 
commit them to memory. The radicals consist mostly of 
characters or words either obsolete or rarely used, and for this 
reason they are easily forgotten. Eight, however, are impor- 
tant. These eight should be learaed, and for this purpose are 


‘given as. fol lows:— 


MAN, MOUTH, HEART, HAND, WOOD,- WATER,..GRASS, WORDS. 


9, 30, 61, 64 75, 85, 140, 149, 


When appearing prominently in & character, they are 
called “‘radicals;” when placed in a subordinate position, they 
are termed “SUB-RADICALS.” ‘These eight radicals and 
numbers, once mastered, will remain indelibly fixed in the 
memory, as their constant use in Chinese writings prevent 
them from being lost sight of, and thus forgotten. The | 
remaining 206 radicals, being but seldom used, it is not 


necessary to trouble much about; if wanted, they can be 


readily found in the index at the beginning of this book.*® 


a 
— 


*A Chinese and English Dictionary, arranged according to radicals and 
SUB-RADICALS, by P. Potzrri. Price two dollars. Owing to the SUB- 


| RADICAL system, characters are found with this book more quickly than 


by other methods, 


ONE, TWO, THREE (oneses and English Primer) by P. Poletti, | 


Price 15 cents. 
American Presbyterian Mission Press, 18 Peking Road, ‘Bhanghel.. | 
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NEWSPA PER. 


“THE MORNING STAR” 
A Fortnightly Paper in Mandarin 


_ INDUSTRIAL MISSION, CHEFOO. 
Bditors: Mrs. James McMullan and Mr. Yuan King Kwei. 


INTERDENOMINATIONAL, COMPREHENSIVE. 


This r, bein red in simple Gzpressiive st le, has 
already great to the nip It 
short-sernions by Moody, Spurgeon, and other eminent men of God, 
translations of New Hymns with Music, Bunyan’s Holy War, Life 
of Livingstone, Anecdotes. Church news, General news and Chinese 
news, and other articles of interest. 


Terms of Subscription. 
1 copy, with postage, for l year ... ... $0.60 
3 ” eee 8 ] 30 
10 99 ” eee eee eee 4.00 


Will missionary - friends please send us news from their 
churches for publication ? 


$ Also, by the same Editors, TRACTS as follows ;— 
Duties of Christian Fathers ... Ned ae | ... 30 cents per 100 


Daties of Christian Mathers... fee eee | Wie 

How God loved the World ... 

 SRRREA 

+ 


Aut mx Easy Manparin. 
Addressall communications: Editors“ Morning Star,” Chefoo. 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


WILLIAM EDGAR GEIL. 


100 pages of Illustrations, 


Gold $5.25. 


A YANKEE ON THE _YANGTZE 


100 pages of Llustrations 
| Gold $1.76. 


A YANKEE IN PIGMYLAND 


. 100 full page Illustrations. 
Gold $1.75. 


THE ISLE CALLED PATMOS > 


100 pages of Illustrations, = 
New Edition, (London). Shéllings, 


BOOKS. 


‘ 


CHARACTERSTICS. 


00." Missionaries $3.00. 
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